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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. WESTCOTT, the Regius Professor of Divinity 

at Cambridge, has after all accepted the Bishopric 

of Durham, in succession to his former friend and col- 
We conjecture that he had 
yefused it, and that it was afterwards offered to others, 
but that at last it was offered once more to him, and 
offered with more urgency. There are pecuniary diffi- 
culties, it is said, in meeting the great expenses which fall 
upon any new Bishop of Durham in purchasing the furniture 
at Auckland Castle, the palace of the Bishopric. Bishop 
Baring, it is declared, had to pay £5,000 to Bishop Villiers’s 
family for the furniture of the palace alone. Such a sum as 
that is not easy to raise, especially now that the revenue of the 
Bishopric is reduced from £8,000 a year to £7,000 or less. The 
appointment made is probably the most satisfactory that could 
have been made. Dr. Westcott is a man of great and accurate 
learning, of deep piety, and of a thoroughly spiritual cast of 
thought, who represents a theology at least as profound and 
penetrated by as ardent a Christian spirit, as that of Bishop 
Lightfoot himself. The only take-off is that he is already 
sixty-five years of age, and so no longer in the prime 
of physical vigour. Perhaps, however, his administrative 
judgment and insight will prove none the less on that account. 











European diplomacy has evidently been impressed with 
the earnestness of the German Emperor in calling his 
Labour Conference of the nations. The preliminaries have 
been arranged with unusual speed, the delegates have been 
selected—England sending Sir J. Gorst, Mr. Burt, and Mr. 
Burnett, among others—and the first formal sitting is to 
commence on Monday or Tuesday next. The deliberations will, 
it is stated, last a fortnight, and the resolutions of each day will 
be recorded, and forwarded to the Governments, which will act 
on them or not act on them, as they may deem advisable. The 
German Government, for example, will submit Bills based on 
them to the Reichstag, while the British Government will 
probably find that most of them are English lawsalready. It 
is supposed that the Conference will adopt the English 
principle of a week of six days, Sunday becoming a legal 
holiday, but that no agreement in the nature of a treaty 
will be adopted even on this subject, the French Liberals 
being afraid that their Radical friends may consider any 
such law, though it reduces general labour by eight hours 
a week, as a concession to the Church. The degree of jealousy 
manifested in many States, notably Belgium, is extraordinary, 
and there is an obvious fear in many quarters that if Germany 
introduces positive laws in her Parliament, workmen’s opinion 
will compel their imitation in other States, and thus reduce 
some of their advantages in the competition. 


it seems to be the unanimous opinion in Berlin that, 





will be Herr von Botticher, Vice-President of the Prussian 
Cabinet, and chief of the Imperial Ministry of the Interior. 
The Emperor has recently bestowed on him the Order of the 
Black Eagle, which is so jealously restricted that its possession 
confdérs high social importance; and at the New Year's 
reception, his Majesty gave his hand to Count von Moltke 
and Herr von Botticher alone. This gentleman is little 
known to the outside world, but he is said to be by 
far the most competent of Prince Bismarck’s assistants. 
He has been trained by him, and is trusted by him, and 
is therefore, we should surmise, a man with every capacity, 
and especially one for temporarily effacing himself. The 
Prince bears no one whom he estimates as an equal. Herr 
von Béotticher’s claim on the Emperor is said to be the 
immense assistance he gave to the late Emperor William in 
his Social Bills; but his Majesty has, in the Chancellor’s 
frequent absences, come frequently in contact with his sub- 
stitute. The comparative obscurity of Herr von Bétticher is 
remarkable, and we think all the correspondents underrate 
the effect which Prince Bismarck’s retirement will have on 
European affairs. There is an awe of him abroad which may 
not attach to any successor. 


Great importance is attached in Vienna, and indeed all 
Eastern Europe, to a visit which M. Paschitch, the leader of 
the Servian Radicals, has recently paid to St. Petersburg. 
He is said to have secured the adhesion of great Russian 
Officials, if not of the Czar himself, to a programme under which 
Servia is to obtain Bosnia, and the small district ceded after the 
war to Bulgaria, and Montenegro is to absorb the Herzegovina. 
In return, of course, Servia will hold herself at the dis. 
posal of the Russian Court. The arrangement is probable 
enough, as Russia always offers the little States territorial 
aggrandisement in return for aid and submissiveness, and for 
herself wants the Eastern Balkan, not the Western; but we 
do not see that the programme makes much difference, It 
cannot be carried out until Russia has fought and won the 
great war, and from that she still hangs back. If she fights 
and wins, of course she will do as she likes; but till then, 
the House of Hapsburg may be trusted not to surrender any- 
thing either to Belgrade or Cettinje. Whether the favour 
with which he has been received in St. Petersburg may not 
make M. Paschitch dangerous to the ricketty kind of govern- 
ment now existing in Servia, is another matter. 


The Parnell Commission debate of yesterday week was taken 
up chiefly by two very able speeches from Sir Henry James 
and Mr. Asquifh;—the one, of course in defence of the Govern- 
ment, the other in opposition to it. Sir Henry James insisted 
chiefly on the facts that the League was planned before the 
distress of 1879, and was planned expressly to unsettle Ireland 
and to make the people discontented with their position. Mr, 
Gladstone’s apology for the League had been that the people 
were so miserable and in such distress, that the League had 
rather diminished than increased the amount of crime which 
would have taken place had it not been founded. But if the 
Irish Members below the gangway represented the oppressed 
victims, it was certain that the Front Opposition Bench repre- 
sented the oppressors of that period; and if Mr. Gladstone 
had then been told that his Government was a Government 
of tyranny, he would have resented the accusation as a libel, 
Sir Henry James expressed his strong belief in Le Caron’s 
evidence, and taunted the Opposition leaders with having 
employed and paid a man whom they now try to run down. 
Referring to the distribution of the Irish Werld, he read 
Mr. Quinn’s appeal on July 2nd, 1881, to “the lovers of liberty 
and the sympathisers of suffering humanity,” to send the 
Trish World to Ireland. “The success of the cause,” said Mr, 
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Quinn, “is to be measured by the extent of the acceptance of 
its principles;” and this at the time when it was advocating 
the policy of dynamite. Sir Henry commented strongly, also, 
on the suppression of the League books, and concluded with 
a very eloquent appeal to the House never to hand over loyal 
subjects of the Queen to the government of a party which had 
professed the doctrines and pursued the policy which the 
Special Commission had exposed. 


Mr. Asquith’s speech commenced by taunting Sir Henry 
James with ignoring the personal accusations based on forgery. 
He insisted that the Attorney-General had gone further than 
a mere advocate would in speaking for the Times, and that 
the Times itself had boasted of the Attorney-General’s con- 
viction,—the conviction of a trained judgment,—that he could 
prove his case. Mr. Asquith retaliated on Sir Henry James’s 
comments on the suppression of the Land League books and 
correspondence, by remarking on the suppression of Houston’s 
correspondence with Pigott; and of the Clan-na-Gael Mr. 
Asquith spoke lightly, as in large degree a mere “ friendly 
society ” which indulged in bombastic circulars. Mr. Asquith 
is always able, but there was in this speech of his a tone of 
levity to which we are not accustomed in his rhetoric. After 
the usual evening adjournment, the House was counted out, a 
fiasco for which the Government Whips incurred great blame. 





The Special Commission debate was not resumed on Monday 
after the count-out without a long dispute as to the proper mode 
of picking up the dropped thread, which the Speaker decided on 
common-sense principles, declaring that though it was quite 
possible that Mr. W. H. Smith’s motion giving precedence to 
the debate was handed in a few seconds after he had left the 
chair, yet “amendments to Bills in Committee are constantly 
received after the House is technically up,” “so that there is 
no absolute limit of time within a few seconds, or even a 
minute, so long as the convenience of the House is considered 
in the matter.” The wish to embarrass the Government was 
really the chief motive of the disposition of some Members to 
interpret the rules of the House with exceptional severity. 


Mr. Sexton then resumed the dropped debate in a speech 
nearly three hours long. He dwelt on the duty of an assembly 
of politicians to take into account political excuses for the 
violence of the agitation which the Judges were excluded from 
considering; he dwelt on the enormity of the Times in having 
at first proposed to decline to give the source from which 
they received the forged letters in defending the action 
brought by Mr. O’Donnell, ignoring the fact that the Times 
clearly contemplated the result which would almost cer- 
tainly have been the consequence of that course of action, 
had there been any foundation for Mr. O’Donnell’s assump- 
tion that he was really libelled,—namely, that the verdict 
would have gone against the Times in consequence. He 
produced a letter from Lord Salisbury to Pigott, which he 
subsequently promised to read if a Select Committee were 
granted. He brought forward a letter from Le Caron to one 
of the chief organisers of the Knights of Labour, Mr. T. V. 
Powderly, offering to place in the hands of his subordinates 
the means of bringing the Missouri-Pacific Railway Company 
to terms by destroying by dynamite every bridge and culvert 
on the road,—a letter which, though its professed date is 
April 3rd, 1886, and though Mr. Powderly enclosed it to some 
one of the Irish Members on February 12th, 1889, more than a 
year ago, was never produced before the Commission, where it 
might have been tested, and which Le Caron declares to be a 
pure forgery,—as finally destroying Le Caron’s character. He 
justified the defence by the League of prisoners accused of 
erime by charging the Irish Courts with unfairness, and with 
packing the juries where there were juries. He produced as 
evidence of the tamperings with convicts, that Delaney had 
been promised his freedom if he would give evidence for the 
Government,—a letter which Mr. Balfour declared to have 
been written during Lord Spencer’s Government, and to have 
no relation at all to the Times’ case ;—and he concluded with 
a very eloquent peroration, declaring that on the Day of 
Judgment his chief hope would rest on the part he had taken 
in “saving his own people from as base and cruel a system 
of rapacity, acting in the name and under the shield of law, 
as ever cursed this earth.” 


Later in the evening, Mr, Balfour replied to this speech in 
one of great power, He asked Mr, Sexton why the letter from 


Pa 
Lord Salisbury to Pigott was not read, and 
Lord Salisbury’s authority that it might be ae pai a 
whether it were marked “ private” or not; and pra _ 
Sexton with wishing to mix up Lord Salisbury by implicati - 
with the attempt to elicit the forged letters,—an implication 
which Mr. Sexton eagerly denied. Further, Mr. Balfour 
asserted that to produce new materials now, which pair 
to have been and might have been produced before th 
Commissioners for examination, was not fair. He wih 
that of ninety-six persons implicated by the evidence of 
informers, with their names and addresses given, only four 
were produced before the Commissioners to rebut the 
evidence given; and of these four, two broke down com. 
pletely under cross-examination. He urged with great foree 
that even after Mr. Parnell’s appeal to Irishmen to show 
by every means in their power their horror and disgust at 
the Phenix Park murders, he and his colleagues took no 
steps at all to prevent United Ireland and the Ivrishnay 
from inserting letters or articles which held up those mur. 
derers to the admiration of their countrymen. He showed 
that at the time of the trial of the Phenix Park mur. 
derers in 1883, United Ireland had spoken of the cheering 
of Curley, one of the set, in the streets, as showing that 
Ireland honoured them in spite of their crime. And he 
reminded the House that Mr. Parnell, just before the Home. 
rule Bill was introduced, claimed absolute independence for 
Ireland. And though he abandoned that position later, 
some of his colleagues repeated the language which he had 
withdrawn. Sir William Harcourt’s reply was regarded, even 
by his friends, as more pompous than it is even Sir William 
Harcourt’s wont to be. Finally, Mr. Gladstone’s amendment 
was defeated by a majority of 71 (339 to 268). 


On Tuesday night, Lord Randolph Churchill exploded his 
little mine, with no result except that of blowing himself once 
more into the air. Instead of speaking, as was expected, in 
favour of Mr. Jennings’s amendment, he spoke against Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s resolution in the loftiest constitutional tone, 
reminding the Government that at the time the appointment 
of the Commission was under discussion, he had lodged with 
the First Lord of the Treasury a memorandum against it; and 
posing as a former Leader of the House who had once some 
weight with the Ministerialists, and who might have been able 
to keep their majority undiminished, if he had continued to 
be their leader. He objected to the invention of these kinds 
of instruments for the crushing of political opponents,— 
which he assumed to have been the purpose and effect of the 
Commission,—ignored the singular temperateness and impar- 
tiality of the Report, and in a very melodramatic passage 
asked :—* What has been the one result ? Pigott! What has 
been the result of the mountainous parturition? A thing, a 
reptile, a monster,—Pigott! What, with all your skill, all 
your cleverness, has been the result? A ghastly, bloody, 
rotten feetus,—Pigott, Pigott, Pigott!” 


From sensational rhetoric of this kind the House was glad 
to pass into the atmosphere of Mr. Chamberlain’s calm, 
moderate, and able speech. He insisted that if the Judges’ 
findings on matter of fact were to be trusted, they included 
findings that were very unfavourable as well as findings 
favourable to the party assailed, and especially singled out 
the finding that at the same time that the Parnellites were 
carrying on a constitutional agitation, they were in close and 
intimate alliance with men who, by their published newspapers, 
declared that their object was to assassinate opponents and 
cause injury and ruin to the countrymen of those so-called 
constitutional leaders. Nothing of this kind could possibly be 
said either of the Anti-Corn-Law League or of any other con- 
stitutional agitation. Mr. Dillon had confessed as late as 1888 
that he and his friends “never had the slightest success until 
we hit upon the dodge of making it too hot for the men who 
took their neighbours’ land.” And the Commissioners had 
found that this was just the policy which did actually breed 
crime. 


Mr. Jennings declined to be a party to Lord Randolph’s 
attack on the Government from behind, and after speeches 
from Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a vigorous defence 
of the Government. In recognising the retractation by United 





Ireland of the imputation made upon Lord Spencer that he 
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had know 


inted out : ‘ Z 
onl of the Government the guilt of which it had 
s 


lieved the Viceroy and his Secretary, and yet that its friends 
\ candied at the Times, which was culpable only for having 
part taken in, for not having been sufficiently on its guard, 
while they make nothing of United Treland 8 far more serious 

d deliberate libels. Mr. Morley having replied in a short 
ane ch. in which he lowered himself by speaking of the Times 
Se thia dirty organ,” and declaring that in appealing to the 
Trish as Sir H. James had done, to take “ new modes of action,” 
i had really appealed to them to return to “old modes of 
Mr. Caine’s amendment,—the same which Mr. 
Jennings had intended to move, condemning those who were 
responsible for the production of the forged letters,—was 
ected by a majority of 62 (321 to 204), and Mr. W. H. 
n was at length agreed to. 


. ” 
suffering. 


rej . 
Smith’s resolutio 

In the House of Lords on Thursday, the India Councils 
Bill being in Committee, Lord Northbrook moved, and the 
Government accepted, a noteworthy amendment. It provides 
that the Viceroy, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
may from time to time legally regulate the conditions under 
which nominations to the different Councils shall be made. 
The intention of that amendment is to provide for the admis- 
sion of representative members whenever feasible, and it will 
not only allow of experiments in the Presidencies according 
to their advance in civilisation, but will admit of an original 
modification of the representative scheme which we should 
greatly like to see tried. The “ Regulations” might vest the 
Viceroy with a power of rejecting the elected member for cause 
mentioned in his order, and so keep out men of bad character, 
men who have attempted obstruction, or men who notoriously 
intend to use their position for treasonable purposes. It must be 
remembered that the election contemplated is not popular elec- 
tion, with which any restriction on choice would be inconsistent, 
but the representation of classes, which may be moved by views 
entirely contrary to the true interests of India. The ultimate 
end of this movement will probably be Councils for the 
Presidencies much on the Ceylon plan, with a revising auto- 
eracy still deposited in the Viceregal Government. 


It is noteworthy, though natural, that the first considerable 
defeat of the Unionist Government has been incurred through 
its dread of extravagance. The Volunteers require for complete 
efficiency certain equipments which they either cannot or will 
not provide for themselves. The Government, on the other 
hand, will not provide them, holding that the money should be 
raised by subscription from the men who ought to volunteer 
but do not. Sir E. Hamley, therefore, on Thursday moved a 
resolution affirming that all deficiencies of absolutely neces- 
sary equipment should be made good by the State. Mr. E. 
Stanhope stoutly resisted, but thirty Conservatives, counting 
sixty on a division, deserted him, and the Government was 
beaten by 125 to 102. We confess that we are not sorry. The 
division means nothing politically, and the notion of main- 
taining one part of the Army of Defence out of subscriptions 
strikes us as altogether bad. We might as well maintain the 
Yeomanry by collections at street-corners. The Government 
contertion that absentees should tax themselves sounds well 
in theory, but the tall lads who ought to join the corps and 
do not, have usually no money. If economy is so needful, it 
can be enforced in other directions. 


Murder is the great crime of the United States, as the 
following table, taken by the Times from the Chicago Tribune, 


sufficiently shows :— 
Legal 


Year, Murders. Executions. Lynchings. 
1884... ‘ee ees sve SORE otaues RO “adeno 219 
1885... er ies asd (OBRRIIOY lecacse IL ae ae 181 
1886... ah aes «vs SAG sccxes ee 133 
1887... as eae ens, MEMEO Seence dt eee 123 
1888... tee es ivr (SRE caties 7 eee 144 
1889... wee ae See CE Saupe Oe aacscs 175 





Total of six years ... 14,770 ...... pS eee 975 
Murder, it will be seen, is only legally punished in one 
case out of twenty-eight. In the ten years ending 1888, 
there were 1,766 cases of wilful murder in England, or 
at least the Coroners so reported, and for these 672 
persons were brought to trial, and only 373 acquitted or 
found insane. Taking our population roughly at half 
the American, we should, on the American precedent, have 
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ingly authorised the execution of innocent men, Mr. | had 12,500 murders in the ten years, and only 460 execu- 
that this paper had thrown upon | 


tions. Of course, many hundreds of American murderers have 
suffered lesser penalties, but the enormous number of crimes 
committed shows that those penalties do not deter. 


City editors are constantly, and most properly, pointing out 
to investors the danger they run in buying Trust shares so 
eagerly. Many of these Trusts are excellent, but many more 
are purely speculations in the underwriting of new Companies, 
a most risky form of enterprise. The public does not know 
which is which, and rushes at both with almost equal avidity. 
That is foolish recklessness on the part of small capitalists, 
who alone stand in need of newspaper cautions; but we 
confess, after reading the City reports of Friday, we can see. 
an excuse for them. One of these Trust Companies, which 
it is not our business to advertise, at its first annual meeting 
declared a dividend of 100 per cent., besides beginning a 
reserve fund. Just imagine what a dividend of that sort is to 
a clergyman or professional man in the country with one or 
two thousand pounds in Consols, from which his dividend is 
imperceptible. It is enough to breed a fever of speculation, 
which of course, in many instances, will mean ruin. 


The King of Dahomey has recently greatly provoked the 
French by attacking a chief whom they protected, and 
threatening their trading-posts, which have, however, been 
successfully defended, the few Whites, with Negro followers, 
defeating the Negro Amazons with some loss. Their fero- 
cious bravery, it is found, is of no use against the magazine 
rifle. Six Frenchmen were surrendered in Whydah by the 
treachery of a Portuguese half-caste; but the King has 
retreated on his capital. It had been decided to despatch 
three thousand conscripts for his chastisement, most of whom 
would have died of fever and dysentery; but it seems to be 
now agreed that if the King, as is probable, surrenders the 
prisoners, the French will be content with the occupation of 
Whydah, which they will fortify and make the depét of their 
trade. This will in the end give them the control of all com- 
merce with Dahomey; but we do not know why Englishmen 
should entertain any feeling on the subject, unless it be one 
of regret that Dahomey has once more escaped the subjugation 
it so greatly needs. Nothing improves these savage African 
States except conquest, after which blood “customs” are 
given up, slavery ends as an institution, and there is a possi- 
bility of cutting roads. 


M. Tisza, for fifteen years Premier of Hungary, has been 
compelled to resign at last. He still possessed a majority, 
and his Government was unbroken; but a section of his own 
party, headed by Count Apponyi, had begun to dislike him, 
and his supporters outside accused him of want of Home-rule 
feeling. The struggle raged in appearance round a proposed 
statute to exempt Louis Kossuth from a law which de- 
nationalises all exiles of ten years; but its real base was the 
desire of the younger Hungarians for a separate Army. The 
new generation is, in fact, displaying a recrudescence of 
Nationalist feeling, leading, especially among students, to 
constant displays of violence. The Emperor, who for reasons 
indicated elsewhere, is greatly moved by the retirement of his 
old friend, is said to have invited Count Apponyi to dinner 
in order to rebuke him for intriguing against M. Tisza, and 
his severe language has greatly cowed that section of the 
majority. The Liberal Party will therefore at first support 
M. Tisza’s successor, Count Szapary; but already signs of 
dissensions are frequent, and it is known that the Emperor 
expects a troubled time. Hungary is fairly faithful to the 
League of Peace, but wishes it directed rather against Russia 
than France, and any quarrel with the Hungarians would - 
greatly impair the Emperor’s position. 


We regret to hear of the sudden death of Baron Dowse, of 
the Irish Exchequer, who took so prominent a part in the 
Irish debates of Mr. Gladstone’s first Government, between 
1868 and 1872. He was not only a very able and keen 





| politician, but he was a humorist of a high order, and enter- 
| tained the House of twenty years ago with a far more 
| attractive vivacity than Mr. Bernal Osborne, who was a 
| contemporary wit of the same period, and had perhaps an 
even higher reputation for satiric pungency. 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 97{ to 97%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD RANDOLPH’S POSE. 


ORD RANDOLPH’S lofty bearing in relation to the 
Parnell Commission Report has been the chief interest, 

of the last days of the debate. There is always a certain 
amount of languid interest in watching his latest pose,— 
languid only because with his fitful shrewdness and 
uniform audacity there is combined too little solid judg- 
ment to give him any real influence in Parliament. The 
magnificent self-consciousness with which he reviewed 
the period, “not very long ago, when my word had 
some weight with honourable gentlemen on this side 
of the House,” and insisted that at that time “the 
prospects of the party were brighter than they are now,” 
is enough to illustrate the melodramatic character of Lord 
Randolph’s political consciousness. “When I had the 
honour,” he said, “the memorable honour, of counselling 
honourable gentlemen on this side of the House, the 
Unionist majority in this House was over one hundred. It 
has now fallen to about seventy.” Lord Randolph forgot 
to add that the period during which he had the honour, the 
memorable honour, of counselling gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial side of the House, was during eight weeks at most 
of one Parliamentary Session. He was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the leadership of the House, between the 
beginning of August and September 25th, 1886, when 
Parliament was prorogued. And the first man to strike a 
blow at the cohesion of the Unionist Party was its first 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who resigned because the 
Estimates were not economical enough to please him, 
though he had made, only a short time previously 
to the formation of the Government, a great speech 
against the curtailment of the naval expenditure of 
this country, And we think we may add that if Lord 
Randolph Churchill had had the honour, the memorable 
honour, to counsel gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House much longer than he actually did, they would not 
now be voting in a majority of seventy, but in a majority of 
less than one-third of that number, if they had been in a 
majority at all. It was the good fortune of the party to find 
in Lord Randolph’s successor a great financier as well as a 
sagacious statesman, who has done more for the credit of 
the party than Lord Randolph, even if he had had the 
best intentions in the world, had either the faculty or the 
knowledge to achieve. To pose as the statesman who, 
if his leadership had not come to a premature end (by his 
own act), would have kept the majority of the Unionist 
Party undiminished, was a singularly injudicious and 
infelicitous proceeding. It compelled the Tories to com- 
pare the calibre and judgment of the man who struck the 
first feeble blow at the Government,—with no intention, 
however, of its turning out the stroke of good fortune 
which it actually became,—with the calibre and judgment 
of the man by whom he was so much more than replaced. 
The manceuvre of Tuesday night was a manceuvre of the 
same kind on an infinitesimal scale. Lord Randolph 
deserted the Government again; that, however, he had 
a fair right to do, since, as he tells us, he protested 
privately, when he should have protested publicly, against 
the appointment of the Special Commission at the time 
it was instituted, and lodged a memorandum to that 
effect in Mr. W. H. Smith’s (no doubt) trembling hands. 
But on Tuesday night Lord Randolph not only deserted the 
Government, which he had some right to do, but deserted his 
friend and ally, Mr. Jennings, who was thrown into great 
embarrassment by his sudden change of tactics in speaking 
against Mr. W. H. Smith’s motion instead of in favour of 
Mr. Jennings’s amendment, as he had apparently led Mr. 
Jennings to expect that he would do. The result of his 
abrupt alteration of purpose was, indeed, a mere storm 
in a teapot. Mr. Jennings dropped his amendment, which 
Mr. W. S. Caine revived ; two or three votes changed sides ; 
and beyond that, nothing came of it. The whole scene 
showed that Lord Randolph’s power to impress, if not to 
interest the House of a is rapidly dwindling. 
The House watch his gyrations with languid curiosity or 
mild amusement. It does not now make much difference 


to them what he says, in spite of the pathetic reference to 
the time when he had “the honour, the memorable 
honour,” to counsel gentlemen on the Ministerial side of 
the House, Most of them probably think that it was 





. : Sareea i 
indeed a memorable, a very memorable, mistake to put 
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feather-headed a politician as Lord k; aac 
into the ssaiiivak ie which he was parts ray — 
gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the House hee sel 
counsel them with more or less cleverness for a sh _ 
For Lord Randolph is just one of those men who oe 
rather felicitous attempts at most tasks; and if onl — 
were any strength of principle or purpose in hon mo 
felicitous beginnings might ripen into statesman hip, 
Unfortunately, however, that is just where Lord Rendsih 
fails. He can catch a good preliminary notion of his duty - 
but he = “? He Fag stuff in him to master and 
carry, through what he is yet quick enoug 

with _ ingenuity and skill . gh to set about 

And this was the defect of the speec i 

launched at the Government on Pheahar oe ee Ras 
far from disagreeing with his general principle, that it is 
almost always a mistake to take the administration of the 
law out of the hands of those who usually administer it 
and to provide special tribunals for special emergencies, 
There was a good deal to be said, again, in favour of that 
amendment of Mr. Jennings’s which Lord Randolph threw 
over, though he dropped some remarks in its favour. But 
the fault in the speech is the same as the fault in his 
strategy of 1886,—that it showed no power at all of 
gauging the relative significance of different classes of 
facts ; that he went off in both cases alike on the high 
a priori line without the smallest attempt to appreciate 
the bearing of the facts before him on the exigencies of 
his general principle. In 1886 he ignored the fact that 
the Government had only just come into office; that the 
alliance with the Liberal Unionists was in its infancy - 
that it was a time of great European anxiety; that the 
departments had received no warning of any necessity 
for retrenchment; that in some directions we were, 
on the contrary, pledged to greater expenditure (for 
example, on our coaling-stations); and that he himself 
only a short time previously had strenuously advocated 
liberal expenditure on the Navy. All these were con- 
siderations which should have rendered it an act of 
madness for Lord Randolph to pledge the Govern- 
ment to a great reduction of the Estimates in the 
very first year of his leadership. Yet he did pledge 
himself to that policy before he had been three months 
in office; and when his colleagues would not submit, he 
found himself compelled to resign. He made the same 
sort of blunder in his declamation of Tuesday night. There 
was a good deal to be said for his general principle, that 
the Government should not have departed from the wise 
caution of letting persons who felt themselves aggrieved 
by a libel take the ordinary course of appealing to the law 
to punish the libel, unless they preferred to suffer the con- 
sequences of it in silence. But when he certainly ought to 
have referred to the causes which determined the Govern- 
ment to depart from that cautious policy, whether 
he thought those causes sufficient or insufficient, he 
ignored all the facts of the case, and presented as 
a pure superfluity of naughtiness what was really all but 
forced upon them by the badgering of the Parnellites: 
and their allies. The blunder, the immense blunder, i 
both cases appears to be due to Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
exaggerated self-importance. In 1886 he would not 
withdraw a policy to which he thought that his Dart- 
ford speech had pledged him before the country, though 
in all probability he made the Dartford speech only that 
he might pose before the Cabinet as pledged to a policy of 
economy. Last Tuesday he would not abate by one jot 
the denunciation of the Government policy to which he had 
pledged himself in the memorandum submitted to the 
First Lord of the Treasury in 1888, though all the circum- 
stances of the case had been more or less modified by the 
conduct of the Parnellites and their friends after his pro- 
test was made. Lord Randolph Churchill has a way 
of thinking that if the facts do not favour his view, 
that is “so much the worse for the facts;”’ and he 
has pursued the grand a priori road as the only one worthy. 
of his dignity, when common-sense should have taught 
him that he could not do so without injuring gravely his: 
reputation as a shrewd politician. The speech of Tuesday 
would have been a very clever speech to make when the 
scheme of a Commission was first broached. It was avery 
stupid speech to make after the Commissioners had 
reported, and had reported in such a manner as to win a 
great deal of respect and credit from both the parties to 
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the controversy. 


ing by the I : z 
a eg offer to them which they declined (and this 


imself admitted the offer), just asif there had 

gate me resulting from the course actually 
ursued, and no Report which did _the highest credit 

to the impartiality of the Commissioners. In fact, it 
was a speech made on the hypothesis that what Lord 
Randolph Churchill thought in 1888 could not have been 
affected by anything that had happened since, and even to 
a certain extent as if he had never heard of a great deal 
that had happened since. To Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
opinions of Lord Randolph Churchiil are so immeasurably 
bone important than any other facts, that he ignores the 
facts which do not sustain those opinions, and recognises 
only those which confirm them. That is a very happy 
state of mind for him, no doubt. but it is not a state of 
mind which fits him for “the memorable honour of 
counselling honourable gentlemen” on any side of the 
House. He is an egotist who sees the political world 
through an egotistic medium, which blinds him to all those 
circumstances and events that do not reflect his own view. 





THE NEW BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


HE difficulties, whatever they were, which no doubt 
delayed, and probably imperilled, the acceptance by 

Dr. Westcott of the Bishopric of Durham, have been 
removed, and an appointment is made which is in every 
respect but one satisfactory to the whole Church. The 
only subject for regret is that Dr. Westcott is no longer a 
young man, and that the duties of his See are of a kind 
which even a young man might find laborious. In other 
respects there 1s nothing to desire. Like Dr. Lightfoot, Dr. 
Westcott is one of the most learned men in the Anglican 
Church. He was one of the best scholars who took his 
share in the revision of the translation of the New Testa- 
ment; and yet he is no mere scholar. Nor can he in any 
sense be called a shadow of Dr. Lightfoot. With all his 
scholarship, he is more of a religious mystic, more con- 
templative in his attitude of mind, more disposed to dwell 
on the spiritual and reflective aspects of theological science, 
than his great predecessor ; and if less robust in the use 
he makes of his great learning, there is in him ‘some- 
thing more of the charm of the spiritual and meditative 
recluse. If Dr. Lightfoot had in him all the strongest 
characteristics of English learning and sturdy purpose, 
Dr. Westcott has, we should say, a deeper sympathy with 
that Oriental attitude of mind to which we owe the origin 
of our faith. In one of his most popular books, Dr. 
Westcott has referred his readers to the fine lines at the 
close of Mr. Browning’s “ Luria,” in which Browning 
sketched the religious genius of the East in its contrast to 
that of the North of Europe. But fine as Mr. Browning’s 
lines are, we think that Dr. Westcott’s exposition of the 
genius of the Jews is at least as powerful, and even more 
impressive to ordinary readers. We hardly know a more 
vivid and instructive picture than that which Dr. Westcott 
has drawn of the people who would not tolerate literature 
in its epic and dramatic forms, because they were always 
spending themselves in the effort to picture the impact of the 
infinite mind on human nature and human limitations. For 
the Jewish people, he said, “‘ the whole history of mankind” 
was “an Epic, a Tragedy,—the one Epic, the one Tragedy, 
of which the fortunes of generations, or families, or men 
were but scattered fragments. They looked upon history 
as a life directed by will, and not as catastrophes ruled by 
destiny or phenomena produced by law. Thus it is that 
the work of these Jews is written on their character. But 
it is yet more legibly written on their history. It is 
difficult to say whether their national integrity or their 
power of assimilation is the more surprising. One 
catastrophe after another overwhelmed them, and they rise 
the same yet nobler from the fire in which they were 
purified. The old spirit remained, but it clothed itself in 
anew form. The conqueror lived in the conquered. The 
people fell beneath each of the great forms of ancient 
civilisation, and received from each the choicest treasures 
that it could bestow. Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome,— 
the great Powers of the East and West,—contributed to 
discipline the mind and further the work of the Jews. 
The hopes of the people were kindled by times of triumph 
and chastened by times of captivity. A theocracy, a 
monarchy, a hierarchy, brought out in succession various 


He spoke just as if there had been no | sides of their complex character, and gave to it solidity 
rish Party, just as if there had been no | 


and completeness. Meanwhile, the spiritual teaching 
of the nation was carried on from stage to stage, so 
that while nothing was lost which could serve for the 
training of the simplest, something was ever added which 
might elevate the faith of those who saw deepest into the 
divine truth. When the Law, fixed and eternal, failed to 
satisfy all the wants which were called out by the manifold 
growth of a high social civilisation, the prophets laid open 
its inner meaning, and drew the outlines of a spiritual 
kingdom.” That passage will give some notion of Dr. 
Westcott’s clear imaginative grasp of the genius of the 
people to whose work in the world he has devoted so much 
time and thought. He will shine less than Dr. Lightfoot 
among the apologists, and more among the expositors and 
spiritual interpreters of revelation ; less among those who 
repel the attacks of assailants, more among those who 
help us to see what it is that has been assailed. He does 
not wield so formidable a weapon in crushing the sceptics. 
But then he employs a still more delicate instrument in 
expounding the significance and illustrating the mystery 
of the lessons which explain the relations between infinite 
and finite character, between eternal and temporary pur- 
pose. If Bishop Lightfoot added force and solidity and 
impressiveness to the Bench of Bishops, Dr. Westcott 
may well add even more to its visionary insight and its 
spiritual magnetism. 

Moreover, the new Bishop of Durham has always dis- 
played a very deep susceptibility to the social responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of a spiritual society. He will 
be the last man to put needless stumbling-blocks in the 
way of hearty co-operation with other Churches and 
spiritual communities. “ Nothing is more paralysing,” he 
has said, “than a sense of isolation, nothing is more cheering 
than a consciousness of fellowship in the combined action 
of a great nation or of a great society.” He has a keen 
feeling for the different functions of different nations. He 
quotes with enthusiasm the saying, “ Nations redeem each 
other,” and he appreciates the power which Churches have 
to redeem each other, and the immense loss which they 
incur by a jealous exclusion of each other’s influence ; and 
this though there is nothing in him of that indolent and 
empty comprehensiveness which is willing to sacrifice 
distinctive convictions for the purpose of cultivating a 
shallow and feeble amiability. He realises as vividly as 
any thinker of our time can realise the ardent yearning 
for unity, as well as the apparently insurmountable 
obstacles which render unity incompatible with the single- 
ness of the devotion to truth. And while no one is more 
likely to enter eagerly into the Christian aspects of modern 
Socialism, we believe that no one is more sure to guard 
himself and his clergy against the danger of confusing 
the social side of Christian teaching with the selfish 
side of socialistic dreams. For Dr. Westcott has a 
mind penetrated with the conviction that revelation 
has actually renewed the life and history and energy of 
man, not by subordinating religious principle to the de- 
sires of the miserable, but by renovating the generous 
enthusiasm of men through the discovery of a new foun- 
tain of strength, and a new chivalry in the distribution 
of its refreshment to all those who are in urgent need of 
help. He will feel all the attractions and recognise all 
the dangers of socialistic dreams, for he will feel all 
the reproach of the selfish question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” and all the madness of accepting the respon- 
sibility of answering it in the affirmative on any principle 
which denies, or even which does not secure, to that brother 
his full share of the highest spiritual life. Dr. Westcott’s 
tenure of the diocese of Durham can hardly be a very 
protracted one, but we trust it may be long enough to 
dignify by his learning and to elevate by his religious 





enthusiasm one of the most influential Sees in England, 








and one of the most vigorous sections of the English 
race. 





THE HUNGARIAN CRISIS. 


OME one said a few years ago—we think it was Lord 
Derby—that democracy was the most difficult of all 
governments; but it is hard to look round Europe and 
not believe that the difficulties of governing through any 
machinery whatever are increasing. The new questions 
that arise are either complex beyond measure, or have in 
them an apparent quality of insolubleness. It has always 
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been said that despotism is the simplest of all methods of 
government, and the Russian Emperor, with his legal 
autocracy and acquiescent people, would seem to be in the 
best position for proving the proposition; but he is 
harassed, embarrassed, and in a sense imprisoned, by the 
insoluble problem of Nihilism. Nihilism is a spectre 
which can inflict death. Its form is never traceable; blows 
at it pass through space; and yet, if it grips an 
enemy, be he the Czar or a troublesome policeman, 
the man dies. No compromise with Nihilism seems 
possible, and the autocracy is temporarily paralysed. At 
the other end of the governing systems stands the 
French Republic, with all power entrusted to the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who surely, on the modern theory, 
should be able to govern. They have certainly mastered 
all the depositaries of power, dismissing Ministers like 
clerks, and thrusting out a President whenever he fails to 
content them. They are, however, impeded, and for many 
purposes rendered impotent, by the apparently insoluble 
difficulty of creating a stable party. The disintegrating 
tendency in the Chamber arrests the nominal rulers at 
every step, and makes coherent policy, or any policy 
requiring time for its development, next to impossible. 
Half the force of the State is wasted because the links of 
the chain which keeps the machinery together have a ten- 
dency, seemingly incurable, to unbind. The British Con- 
stitution was the admiration of mankind, and certainly 
is for some purposes—chiefly of shelter—a marvellous 
structure; but the Irish embarrassment almost prevents 
its working, and seems to draw no nearer to a solution. A 
dozen plans are proposed, but the most far-sighted will 
not declare that they see a clear road either to the final 
reconciliation of the two peoples or to their final separa- 
tion. Their division makes even daily government difficult 
beyond all precedent, and prevents both peoples from 
getting out of the Constitution the permission to advance 
steadily which it is supposed to confer; yet, to all 
appearance, the division may last for ever. The Italian 
Government, though it is strong, hardly hopes to see a 
resolution of its quarrel with the Papacy, and does not 
hope, so far as we see, for an escape from an equally great 
embarrassment,—the conflict between its wants as a great 
Power, and the terribly low economic condition of many 
of its provinces. The German Emperor, standing at the 
head of the greatest, and for certain purposes the most 
effective organisation of the modern world, is hampered 
at every step by the difficulty of conciliating or conquering 
the poorest class of his own subjects, who at every election 
send up more opponents of his policy, and of the very 
existence of his Government. He is doing his utmost, 
indeed shaking all society in Europe, to get rid of his 
embarrassment, and reconcile the State with the hostile 
classes; but nobody even professes to see a prospect of 
the termination of the struggle. And, finally, in Austria 
the great contest, always ending and always being renewed, 
between unity and autonomy, which for ages has arrested 
progress, still remains uncured, and to human eyes in- 
curable. 

The resignation of M. Tisza, for fifteen years Premier 
of Hungary, would seem to be a simple event. There are 
plenty of statesmen who can replace him after a fashion ; 
his party is not defeated; his Cabinet clings together, 
and has found a new chief; and his ideas will remain, 
it is said, in the ascendant still. Nothing particular 
has happened, outsiders would say; yet the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, who of all living men understands 
his business, which is to keep the Hapsburg Dominion 
together, is strangely affected, and declares almost 
publicly to his friends that he doubts if his health will 
stand the strain. Yet he is not a man to despair, and 
he has survived forty years of incessant disappointment 
and defeat, to find his power as great as ever, and the total 
area of his possessions undiminished. The truth is, he 
knows the incompatible conditions to be satisfied by M. 
Tisza’s successor, and doubts if a man to satisfy them can 
possibly be found. The new Premier must content 
Hungary, which is boiling with Home-rule feeling, must 
be highly acceptable to Germany, and must in his heart 
aequiesce in the dynastic policy—on one point at least a 
separate policy—and where is such a man to be found ? 
M. Tisza was one for many years, and did things which 
seemed primd-facie impossible. He governed Hungary, 


which presents as great a medley of races as the Empire 
itself, without offending any, without departing from Liberal 





doctrines, and yet keeping the Magyars at the to 
dominant clan. He entirely contented Prince Bism: 
for whom he was, in fact, Foreign Minister of the ee 
Empire, which cannot move a step without Hun oe 
permission. And yet, though Hungary dislikes ve 
Prince Bismarck does not sympathise with, the Ha sb 7 
ae : Sed psburg 
policy in the Balkans, M. Tisza contrived to furth 
it without greatly irritating Hungary, and without 
offending the German Chancellor. If, indeed it . 
true, as a correspondent of the Standard affirms that 
he persuaded Prince Bismarck into intimating to Russia 
that both Empires would resist the employment of force 
in Bulgaria, about which the German Chancellor had pre 
viously declared that he did not care a jot, M. Tisza 
performed a service to the dynasty, considered apart from 
the Empire, almost beyond reward, and proved himself a 
diplomatist of the highest capacity. The Emperor, there. 
fore, knows that he cannot replace him, and yet, if he does 
not replace him, what is he to do? If he takes a man who 
contents Hungary but not Bismarck, his dearest hopes 
will be frustrated, and the policy of his later life rendered 
haif-useless ; while if his new choice contents Bismarck 
and not Hungary, the Empire becomes paralysed, for it ig 
only when its two legs can move together that movement 
or even standing upright, is possible at all. Real dis. 
content in Hungary would mean the division of the Army 
into two, and the temporary effacement of the Empire as 
a great military Power. It is almost impossible to settle 
so many problems by one and the same act, and it is no 
wonder that the Emperor, who understands them, looks 
worn, and deems that the time has arrived when the one 
preservative influence of his composite sovereignty, his 
own extraordinary and as yet only partially explained 
influence with all his subjects, must be exerted to the 
full. The grand obstacle in the way of Count Szapary, 
the new Premier of Hungary, is the reluctance of his 
Home-rule wing, headed by Count Apponyi, to support 
him. If that nobleman, and the Liberal Nationalists who 
really compelled M. Tisza to retire, remain recalcitrant, 
Hungary cannot be governed except by concessions about 
the Army, fatal, as Count Julius Andrassy said, to its 
effective power ; and the Emperor has therefore taken the 
extraordinary step of personally rebuking Count Apponyi, 
speaking to his face at his own dinner-table, for his 
Parliamentary conduct. In England that would be 
considered unconstitutional, and perhaps it is so in 
Hungary; but the Emperor still remains in the feeling 
of his subjects nearly sacred, as much entitled to 
rebuke a subject as a Pope is to rebuke a priest; 
and it is said that the Home-rule Opposition will for 
the present cease. If it does not, Austria will probably, 
as usual with her, develop some man who can manage the 
situation ; but the situation may easily be recognised as 
most painfully complex and difficult. The Emperor cannot 
weaken his alliance with Germany; he must content 
Hungary; he will pursue his dynastic policy in the 
Balkans; and he has to combine all these ends through 
a man whom he cannot find, or, finding, cannot use. 
He will succeed at last, we dare say, for that seems 
his destiny, and he has been singularly successful in 
selecting all but Generals—his one successful General, 
the Archduke Albrecht, having been hardly a selection— 
but one wonders whether he has any enjoyment of life left. 
Perhaps he has, derived from the marvellous extent of the 
difficulties themselves, and the fact that he survives them 
all, and even occasionally plucks from them some advan- 
tage. It must be difficult for him, of all Kings, not to 
believe that he is specially protected ; and yet—he has lost 
every battle, has ceded his richest provinces, has seen his 
heir die by his own hand, and sits at sixty on the throne, 
as he thinks, of the Ceesars, one of the loneliest of mankind. 


P as a 


THE LETTER TO THE CZAR. 


HE Government which can be thrown into agitation 

by a letter like that from Madame Tshebrikova 
must be conscious of an inherent weakness somewhere in 
its system. No doubt the circumstances are exceptional, 
but then so must be the inner apprehension. The reign 
of the present Czar has been, it is now admitted on all 
hands, a period of sharp reaction. Originally a Conserva- 
tive, as the son of a Liberal father often is, and an 
absolutist, as every Romanoff is, Alexander III. has been 


driven, by the murder of his father and the Nihilist, 
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pe inst himself, to believe that his throne was in 
See AE revolution was in the air, that every Liberal 
pon personal foe, and that the only safe policy, either 
pen Russia or himself, consisted in stamping out all germs 
of Liberalism. Accordingly, the authorities of all kinds, 


specially the police, have been strengthened until they are 
pen absolute ; the Sovereign has secluded himself until 


he is almost a prisoner; only to be a Liberal without: 
action has been treated as a penal offence, Russians being 

unished for merely buying “incendiary” publications ; 
trials have been handed over to obedient Courts; the treat- 
ment of prisoners has become more severe ; and the terrible 
weapon of administrative sentences, which so greatly 
exasperated the contest between the French people and 
the old Monarchy, has been employed with as much 
freedom as under the Emperor Nicholas. Almost all local 
podies have been deprived of their authority, the Press has 
been limited to foreign subjects, and the Universities have 
been regulated and supervised and deprived of privileges, 
until the whole educated class of Russia is, on the subject 
of education, hostile to the régime. It is while this 
reaction is at its height that a lady, who appears to 
occupy in Russia much the position which Miss Cobbe 
occupies in England,—that is, she is an advocate of 
many social reforms, but disconnected with politics—re- 
solved, in the true Slav spirit of self-suppression, to risk 
everything for her country. She drew up a powerful 
statement of the evils under which she held society to be 
labouring, and forwarded it to the Czar and his Ministers, 
and then awaited the inevitable arrest which followed. 
The letter seems to have fallen like a bombshell on official 
society in St. Petersburg, and, indeed, it is a most powerful 
and, in one respect in particular, a most able document. 
Madame Tshebrikova indulges in no illusions of an appeal 
from the Czar. Throughout she treats him as absolute 
master, sure to remain so in spite of all things, save a 
general revolt of the people from the system. She assures 
‘him that his throne is unassailable ; asks him, and no other, 
for the needful reforms which he can sanction “ with a 
word ;” and throughout strives to bring home to him that 
argument to which all Princes are open, and which, indeed, 
is their own customary defence, that absolute power is for 
him alone, and that the abuses proceed mainly from its 
delegation. ‘If the policy of Nicholas I. is dictated to 
you,” she says, “it is because it favours the autocracy o 
your Ministers and functionaries; because they desire to 
have under them a people without rights and without the 
power of speech. Power intoxicates men; and if for 
persons such as the late Count Tolstoi, power was an in- 
strument to break and mutilate Russia, and mould her 
according to their false and antedated theories, this same 
power was for the crowd of mediocre functionaries a means 
of securing vile and low pleasures. These pleasures 
consist of placing themselves over and above the country 
and its laws, of governing according to their own 
will and caprice. Power in the hands of these wretches 
becomes a means of advancing their own dubious affairs 
and interests. Authority, which, like a fire, may be 
subdivided into flames, becoming smaller and smaller as 
we go down the scale of functionaries, descending from the 
Czar to the people, simply confers arbitrary rights exercised 
with impunity. There are no longer any punishments for 
spoliation and excesses committed by people in power. 
Each Governor is an autocrat in his province; each 
Ispravnik is an autocrat in his district; each Stanovoi is 
an autocrat in his canton ; and each Ouriadnik is an auto- 
crat in his village.” 

That would come home even to a Sultan; and to 
a Russian autocrat who wants to govern, not like a 
Sultan, but like a Providence, and who is thoroughly 
aware that his sacrosanct authority is constantly mis- 
used, if only for the sake of bribes—this Czar is a 
deadly foe of pecuniary corruption—it must seem like a 
just if audacious appeal. It is not the Sovereign’s in- 
terest anywhere that subordinates should oppress, and 
we know from all the memoirs of his time that Nicholas L., 
who regarded resistance to himself as impiety, felt cruelly 
the burden often laid upon his conscience by the distant 
agents of his will. The Czar must have been stirred by 


such an appeal, and might have been moved by it to estab- 
lish some effective means of exposing evil officials—for 
example, by making all officials not specially authorised by 
himself or a Minister responsible for any departure from 
the Codes—but, unfortunately, Madame Tshebrikova, 





carried away by the sufferings she perceives around her, 
glides into vague but still intelligible menaces of revolu- 
tion, and asks as the final cure what no Autocrat of Russia 
will concede. Your salvation, writes the eloquent lady, 
“depends on your return to the reforms commenced 
your father. Freedom of speech, inviolability of the 
person, the freedom of meeting, publicity given to all 
trials, education widely accessible to all, the suppression 
of arbitrary administrations, and the convocation of the 
Zeniskisobor, or national Parliament—in this is salvation.” 
Every one of these demands, with one exception, and 
especially that of personal inviolability save when a legal 
sentence is executed, could be conceded without the smallest 
interference with the power of the Sovereign, who would 
remain possessed of the right to issue Rescripts having the 
force of law; but of course the one excepted would involve 
a revolution. Parliamentary government and the Auto- 
cracy are incompatible, and in demanding the former, 
Madame Tshibrikova not only destroys the effect of her 
appeal on the Czar’s own mind, but classes herself in the 
minds of all Russian Conservatives with the visionaries whe 
would upset order, and who are detested with a fervour 
which in this country we can scarcely understand. She 
forfeits, in truth, the very support which, had she confmed 
herself to demanding personal freedom for the subjects of 
the Czar, she would certainly have secured. That, and 
thirty years’ enjoyment of that, is the necessary preliminary 
even to local self-government, and no Russian moderately 
sensible of the evils of the existing system, evils productive 
of a wholly needless mass of human misery, objects to 
its concession. But no moderate Russian reformer asks 
for a true Parliament. The people are too ignorant, the 
territory too vast, the interests too conflicting, for a 
resort to a system which the mass of the people would 
not even understand, and certainly could not work. The 
wisest Russians have always maintained that the autocracy 
should be preserved, though the people should be prev 
tected by the operation of irresistible laws. They desire, 
in fact, the Indian system, under which the Viceroy is the 
“free” head of the Executive, and a minute official Com- 
mittee can pass any laws it pleases, but under whiclr 
personal liberty is absolutely secure, and any departure 
from law, especially to the injury of an individual, is-a 
punishable offence. Government by the masses, which most 
of them regard as an essentially “ Western” idea, unsuited 
not only to Russian ideas but to Russian aspirations, 
seems to them revolutionary; and sympathy for a just 
complaint is swept away by the apprehension of a plunge 
into the unknown, and by the irritation caused by a wound 
to the personal loyalty, which with a majority even ‘of 
educated Russians is described by M. Tolstoi as frequently 
a dominant passion. 

Madame T'shebrikova has injured her own case by ask- 
ing too much, and by the veiled menaces into which. she 
has allowed herself to glide; but all Europe will hope that 
nothing will befall her beyond her arrest, and that the 
Czar himself will intervene on her behalf. She has been- 
guilty of nothing beyond an audacious appeal to the: 
Throne, not even of a political pamphlet, for the distribu- 
tion of her letter was confined to the Ministry and: the 
Sovereign. To treat such an appeal as criminal is to drive all 
moderate Russian reformers—and there are such men—to* 
despair, and to furnish new food to the grand source of ther 
attacks on the Throne in Russia, the pessimist spirit in 
which every proposal for less than a revolution is treated by 
reformers. Madame Tshebrikova incites no one to violence, 
and only conveys a threat when she uses the truism that ex- 
cessive repression drives even those who abhor violence inte 
the revolutionary ranks. The Czar may well afford to spare 
her as an adversary who recognises the necessity of his 
throne, and only desires that his power should be used in 
a direction which his father towards the close of his reign 
considered not unwise. No doubt the Nihilist movement 
has since that time grown more threatening, and the Czar, 
threatened by enemies who to reach him would slaughtér 
his innocent family, blow up a fortress with its soldiers, or 
wreck a train with all its passengers, may naturally have 
grown bitter. Still, it is not in blind violence that safety : 
for Kings is to be found, and in detaching from .the 
revolutionary party all who retain their reason, the Czar 
reduces to minute proportions the number of the Irrecon- 
cilables whom alone he has to dread. One more Liberal 
safely locked in Siberia will but mean for him one more 
class of the educated community convinced against every 
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better instinct that there is no hope of freedom for Russia 
save in the evil counsels of an unrighteous despair. There 
are tens of millions who wish him to be Autocrat on any 
terms, and only thousands who desire the limitation of his 
powers to himself apart from his subordinates ; but if the 
thousands did but heartily support him, he would be as 
safe in the streets of St. Petersburg as in his triply guarded 
fortress of Gatschina, and for him, as for his subjects’ 
safety, “personal inviolability,” as his correspondent calls 


it, is the first condition of freedom. 


MUNICIPAL UTOPIAS. 


Rye say that all the literature of the hour shows 
a pessimistic tinge, and the observers of society 
declare that the cultivated boys of to-day are most of them 
pessimists ; but certainly there is plenty of optimism in 
politics. The “shilling dreadfuls” have been superseded by 
pamphlets about Socialist Utopias, to be realised usually 
in a few hundred years; we rarely open a magazine 
without finding a paper in it about some splendid change 
immediately at hand; and Liberal orators are indulging 
everywhere in magnificent pictures of the happiness of 
mankind on the day after to-morrow. Something of this 
tendency is due, of course, to a desire to make promises 
without being too definite as to their nature, and something 
to a sense of the policy of appearing hopeful; but the 
majority of the sanguine are honest enough, and if the 
song were not agreeable, they would not be so loud in their 
chant, “'There’s a good time coming.” Optimism in social 

litics is, in truth, in the air; and we note that in 

ngland it attaches itself especially to the growth of 
municipal institutions. We have no objection to raise 
to the new spirit in itself, for, after all, cheeriness 
is a source of strength; but the orators, at all events, 
should remember that all electors are not young, and 
that to the experienced, promises, to be grateful, must be a 
little particular. Mr. H. H. Fowler, for example, speaking 
on Tuesday at the Eighty Club, after a long disquisition 
on the historic re-unions of the Liberal Party after tem- 
porary splits, declared that the destructive era was over, 
and the epoch of construction had arrived. The Liberal 
Party, when it resumed power, would deal with all sorts 
of questions, and seek the “true glory of the nation,” 
which is the physical and moral well-being of the people, 
and has for its barometer the “condition of our cottage 
homes.” We do not deny the general proposition in the 
least, though we dislike its rhetorical form ; but we cannot 
find in all the two columns of Mr. Fowler’s speech in the 
Daily News that he had any plan for increasing well-being, 
unless it were, perhaps, the development of the London 
County Council. Sir Charles Dilke, in his remarkable 
address of Tuesday at Glasgow, came a little closer to 
reality, for he had a definite and singular prediction to 
make. Besides prophesying an Hight-Hours Bill, a general 








‘decay of war owing to the universal armament of the 


nations, and some other less important changes, he pro- 
phesied a gradual reduction in the inequalities of wealth 
throughout the world. He entered into this at much length, 
and gave an impression of sincerely believing his own idea, 
which is this. He thinks that the rich are about to grow 
poorer, and the poor richer. The rent of land will decline, or 
rather, is declining; the interest on capital will be gradually 
lessened, so lessened as greatly to diminish the practice of 
saving; the pay for brain-work will decrease, the supply 
of educated men being so large; and all taxation will 
press heavier on the rich, even the municipal rates being 
arranged on the progressive principle, so that the occupier 
of a £100 house shall pay not five times as much as the 
occupier of a £20 house, but ten times as much. At 
the same time, there will be more demand for work- 
men, owing in part to the immense undertakings the 
Municipalities wil] be able to begin with their cheaply 
raised loans; and, with shorter hours, full employment, and 
higher wages, the wage-earners will approximate towards 
the middle-class position. No one will suffer—except, indeed, 
that unlucky brain-worker, who is to be eaten up by com- 
petition, as clerks are now—and there is to be a reign of 
universal brotherhood, one great instrument in producing 
which will be strong Municipalities, on whose Councils Sir 
Charles would apparently confer high legislative power. 
Indeed, he would let them do almost what they liked, pro- 
vided they paid off their debts at short intervals, and did 
not “rob” future generations for the benefit of this one. 


This is, we suppose, to be considered a nella eee 
and deserves to be studied with a ontae ate Pi 
speaker having accumulated knowledge in many ng 
And first as to municipal powers, on which Sir Char! . 
Dilke and Mr. Fowler are agreed, and on which ther 
evidently rely as the instruments of future social reforn. 
Why do they think strong Municipalities will off. t 
so much good? We agree with them that munici al 
powers will probably be extended, and are entirely i: 
favour of vigorous and free municipal life; but Bs 
should cities go right on the very point on which go 
many States are assumed to have gone wrong,—wh 
that is, should they get rid, when States have no 
got rid, of the social residuum? They cannot have 
more brain-power than States; they cannot create unpro- 
ductive work for long periods, any more than States ; the 
cannot make men good or sober or industrious, any Bes 
than States. Why, then, are they expected to succeed in 
a task in which the nationalities have failed ? No answer 
is given by the speakers, and the teaching of experience ig 
as yet all the other way. The sovereign cities have 
universally failed, and Europe, which was formerly full of 
them, does not retain a solitary one. From Avignon to 
Dantsic they have disappeared, swallowed in the larger 
communities which, had they been models of social 
administration and ideals for the workers of the world 
would never have ventured to absorb them. The nearest 
approach to such an organisation left in Europe is Geneva 
and the merest traveller has only to ask in Geneva whether 
the social question is settled. Among the more limited 
cities of the Continent, the stronger municipal institu. 
tions are, the less is there any approach to social equality, 
which, also, no one not utterly ignorant of facts would 
affirm to have been even approached in Birmingham, the 
best example of self-government among our own towns. 
In America, where men are so free and philanthropy is so 
diffused, and the Municipalities are so nearly Legislatures, 
the situation of the city-dwelling residuum is often 
appalling, and the condition of the classes, as regards not 
only wealth and luxury, but even health and food, displays, 
we venture to say, wider disparities than exist in any rural 
county in England, and ten times the disparity observable 
in Prussian provinces, where often the classes, though 
separated by a wall of etiquettes, shade off as regards their 
mode of living till differences are imperceptible. It may 
be, of course, that all this is to be changed, and 
that some conviction operative as a creed will descend 
upon all classes, and extinguish poverty; but there 
is no sign of it yet, not the glimmer of a symptom 
that universal brotherhood will reign in Bristol before it 
reigns on the beautiful uplands and smiling valleys of the 
surrounding counties. Why should it? What on earth 
is there in spaces covered with houses to extinguish the 
tendencies of the human heart, or to make men value less 
the comfort and sense of security and freedom which are 
the only real blessings conferred by money? Sir Charles 
Dilke talks, indeed, of an economic law at work which will 
produce equality, and, as often happens, we agree with him 
as to his data. We too think that wages will rise, being 
driven up by resolute pressure from below, operating in 
aid of a new sense of pecuniary justice above. We too 
believe that there may for a time be a large, indeed 
a reckless, expenditure of municipal money. We too 
hold very strongly the idea that, owing to the enormous 
accumulations of capital and the new facilities for moving 
it, the rate of interest is sinking, so that unless a period 
of war intervenes, the middle class may within twenty 
years be unable, as Mr. Goschen once prophesied, to invest 
money at 2 per cent. And, finally, we also think it quite 
possible that universal education may diminish the pay of 
the majority of ordinary brain-workers, until, as in America, 
the professional classes will be comparatively poor, or occupy 
@ pecuniary position not unlike that of the English clergy 
at the present moment. But how can Municipalities pro- 
duce these results, or in what way will they tend towards 
equality of condition? The poverty of the educated 
middle class will not make the poor more comfortable, 
but less comfortable; and as to the rich, the accumu- 
lations of capital which can alone decrease interest, must 
of necessity increase the scale of fortunes; and what 
does it matter to the régime of equality whether a man 
has £100,000 at 4 per cent., or £200,000 at 2 per cent. ? 
He is still a man far richer than the artisan on 50s. a 





week. We do not understand Sir Charles Dilke to say 
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that the artisan will take the rich man’s money away; he 
knows economics too well to believe that anything of the 
kind can be done without the resulting poverty being felt 
first of all by the artisan. You can empty a reservoir if you 
like, but you cannot empty it and fill irrigating pipes from it 
at one and the same time. Sir Charles Dilke looks forward 
with obvious exultation to immense municipal borrowings ; 
but loans imply interest, even if it is low, and interest 
implies rates ; and if the well-to-do are scientifically bled, 
whence are the rates to come? From the wage-earners 

rhaps, Who were, as a condition of the municipal Utopia, 
to have been so prosperous. It is of no use asking the British 
elector, but we may ask Sir Charles Dilke if he remembers 
the lot of the cwriales, the respectable citizens who, in the 
Roman Empire, were made responsible for imperial and 
municipal taxes, and what followed their extinction? It 
was not exactly social happiness. 

The worst of all these dreams of Utopia, of an equality 
of social condition as impossible as equality of stature, is 
that those who put them forward do in their minds always, 
and often in their speeches, allow for long periods of time, 
and that their audiences do not. The poor voters do not 
want to know that their grandchildren will be happier and 
more equal, and that the carpenter of A.D. 2000 will be 
better paid than the lawyer and the physician. They want 
that blessed condition of affairs to arrive now, and termi- 
nate their sufferings if they suffer, or their discontent if 
they do not. They are impatient, and being everywhere 
possessed of power, they may in their impatience try 
social experiments which can result only in social ruin. 
The Municipality of Paris, which is old, experienced, 
and full of clever men, would, it is well known, try 
them if it were not restrained by the State; would, 
that is, expropriate all houses, and draw into its own 
hands all employment of labour. The end of that 
would be the extinction of individualism, and with it one 
of two results. Either each industrious man would have 
to provide for two lazy men, or the lazy men would be forced 
to work, as they were in Peru, by a system of State slavery. 
There is a similar tendency towards collectivism in all the 
great cities of Europe, and if it is fostered by an outburst 
of vague optimism about the magical result of devolving 
power on Municipalities, we shall undoubtedly see crude 
experiments worked out roughly by incompetent men. 
That may not ruin society, for the moment theory becomes 
action, huge forces of resistance will develop themselves ; 
but it will unquestionably intensify the misery it is 
intended to cure. It seems to us that the duty of 
honest men at this moment is to endeavour to repress 
vague hope, to make the great resisting laws more 
clear—as, for example, that old law that you cannot 
get more hay out of a field than there is grass in it— 
and to propose, instead of new tools, work which, if 
good tools existed, could actually be done with them. We 
are not for a moment denying that such work is to be 
found, but only that it is not to be done by raising ex- 
pectations of a municipal millennium. The cities will 
blunder as the States have done, and Mayors, Provosts, or 
Chairmen will be as ambitious, as misguided, and as 
corrupt as ever the Kings have been. A municipal life is 
an excellent thing and a_ hopeful thing as compared with 
municipal deadness, but to believe that it will be pure and 
wise and benevolent just because it is small, is to feed 
oneself with illusions. Even if it is, the gain will not be 
complete, for when all has been said, the necessary man is 
not the citizen but the grower of corn. 





THE RADICAL PLAN FOR PARISH COUNCILS. 


“fFINHE Parish Councils Bill” is a moderate one, in spite 

of the fact that the names of Mr. Cobb and Mr. 
Halley Stewart appear upon the back. Whether this is 
due to the fact that Mr. Arthur Acland, who not only 
knows the country, but knows, what is quite as important, 
the historical process by which English social institutions 
have been evolved, was among those who prepared and 
brought in the measure, we cannot discuss on the present 
occasion. All we desire to point out is the fact that the new 
Bill is by no means so wildly impossible as some of the 
measures which, inspired from similar sources, have been 
introduced into the present Parliament. No doubt the 
framers of the Bill have entirely failed to meet the most im- 
portant of the difficulties of the case with which they have to 
deal ; and no doubt their measure shows evident signs of 





being the product of a sort of “common tub” to which 
every village Sieyés was encouraged to bring his special 
fad, in order that it might be fitted with a clause ora 
sub-section. No doubt, too, there is visible that fine reck- 
lessness which often characterises the Gladstonian private 
Member’s attempts at legislation, and not infrequently 
shows itself in an inferential repeal of the essential parts 
of Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights. Still, in spite 
of all these drawbacks, the measure exhibits in parts a 
certain rough reasonableness not usually to be met with 
in the work of those whose main principle in rural 
legislation seems to be that the ownership of land in 
blocks of over a hundred acres is primd-facie evidence 
of bloodguiltiness and immorality in the past, and of a 
desire in the present ‘to grind the faces of the poor’ and 
to ‘spend the fruits of their toil in luxury.’ 

Before noticing in detail the clauses of the new Bill, we 
must be careful to state that, in our opinion, the endow- 
ment of the country parishes with a conscious social 
existence is in the abstract to be very strongly desired. 
English rural life suffers much from having nothing 
resembling the Gemeinde of Switzerland or the Town 
Meeting of New England. Were it possible to introduce 
among us, or rather to reintroduce, the American system 
in its entirety, we should be the first to urge that 
course. Unfortunately, however, the organisation of 
the American township or civil parish, is based upon a 
system of land-tenure which does not now exist in England. 
It is one thing to confer large powers of rating upon 
a body which, if it taxes, taxes itself. It is quite another 
to give them to one which, when it levies contributions, 
levies them not on itself, but on somebody else. This is the 
fundamental difficulty encountered in all attempts to re- 
organise the English Vestry, and to endow it with adequate 
powers. If it is to be worth anything, it must consist of 
all the householders of the parish, irrespective of whether 
they pay or do not pay their own rates, and must be armed 
with full rating ability. But as things are at present 
constituted, the establishment of such a Parochial 
constitution would mean that those who spend the 
rates shall not be those who pay them. Let us illus- 
trate the unfairness of this arrangement by a specific 
case such as might easily arise if the Bill we are 
describing were to become law. Under this measure the 
Vestry is to elect a Council which is to become a Corpora- 
tion able to hold lands, to sue and be sued, and to levy 
rates for all manner of purposes. Among other duties 
conferred upon this body is the prevention of “ the closure 
or obstruction of any public, or reputed public, footpaths 
within the parish.” No doubt, at first sight, this sounds 
a most excellent provision; but we must remember that 
to make its powers effectual, the parish will have to levy a 
rate. Now, suppose that in one of the parishes, of which 
there are hundreds in England, that are owned entirely, 
or practically entirely, by one man, the inhabitants, as often 
happens, get it into their heads that some footpath which 
has never been really dedicated to the public, but along 
which they have been allowed to walk, is a right-of-way. 
To acknowledge the claim may cause a serious loss to the 
landlord who wants to build or sell a particular piece of 
land, and accordingly he must dispute the contention of 
the parish. Expensive litigation follows—there is none 
more costly than that connected with footpaths—and with 
this strange result: whatever happens, the landlord must 
lose. The majority of the inhabitants of the parish would be 
sure not to be ratepayers, and they would, therefore, have 
the satisfaction of knowing that even if they were beaten in 
the Courts, the whole of the expenses would come out of 
the landlord’s land. The plaintiff, in fact, would be able to 
go to law at the defendant’s expense. No doubta portion 
—perhaps the greater part—of the rates would be nominally 
paid by the occupiers; but this will not prevent the 
real loss falling on the owner. Farmers in these days 
have the whip-hand of the landlord, and we may be pretty 
sure that a footpath-rate would be made a claim for a pro 
tanto reduction of rent which could not possibly be gain- 
said by any landlord who did not want to run the risk of 
having his farms on his hands. In the same way, every 
other financial indiscretion of the Parish Council must 
ultimately fall, not on those responsible for voting unsound 
allotment schemes or permitting wholesale jobbery, but 
upon the unfortunate owner. How to protect the land- 
lord is, then, the crux of the whole question, and unless 
and until we can discover some form of local taxation 
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other than rating, or can get the land intoa greater number 
of hands, it will be most unfair not to recognise the 


- defencelessness of the owner’s position. To state this is 


no doubt to give only one more illustration of the social 
dangers and inconveniences which arise from the concen- 
tration of landed property; but this fact cannot alter the 
difficulty of dealing with the parishes in the manner pro- 
posed by Mr. Cobb and his friends. The best way of 
diffusing the ownership of land is not to make its possession 
an almost intolerable burden. 


Shortly, what the Bill we are discussing desires to do is 
to make the present Vestries meetings of all the house- 
holders in the parish (villages of less than two hundred 
inhabitants being thrown into those adjacent to them), and 
to empower these “ motes” to elect Councils of between 
five and nine persons who shall retire every three years. 
Both the Vestries and the Councils are to be corporations 
empowered to hold land, and to sue and be sued. Further, 
the Parish Council, the body which is to wield the chief 
powers of the Act, is to elect a chairman who is to be called 
the Mayor, and to remain in office during three years. So 
far there is doubtless little to object to. The incorporation 
of the village is a distinct advantage, for it will enable the 


community to receive donations in a manner far easier } 


than now. At present, if any one desires to present, say, 
a reading-room, a library, or a recreation-ground to the 
parish, he must create a set of trustees to administer the 
gift, and go through a number of tiresome forms in 


‘order to defeat the Mortmain Acts. The proposed pro- 


vision, however, would get over this difficulty, and would 
ensure that the inhabitants of the parish should have the 
management of the benefaction in perpetuity. Again, the 
three’ years’ term and the arrangement for the appoint- 
ment of a village head-man are good, though we rather 
dislike the name Mayor. Mayor is too suggestive of the 
foreign municipal institutions which, though they were 
doubtless copied in England in early times, have nothing 
to do with our rural society. If Town-Reeve, or simply 
Reeve would be considered too archaic, Warden might be 
a possible alternative. But though we have no objection 
to the general construction of the Parish Council, there 
is one provision as to its election which appears to us 


‘exceedingly unfair. The Bill provides that “any rate- 


payer or elector of more than one parish shall vote in one 
parish only, to be selected by himself.” Surely this is 
absurd. A landlord owning property and paying rates in 
several parishes, or an occupier also paying rates in 
more than one parish, ought not on that ground to have 
the right of choosing the people who are to tax him 
taken away from him. It may be right that no man 
should have more than one vote for each Council, but 
considering that they are bodies with entirely separate 
spheres of action, the restriction in the present case is un- 
fair and unnecessary. Another objectionable clause of the 
new Bill is that which proposes to enact that the Parish 
Mayor shall during his tenure of office be a Justice of the 
Peace. Doubtless we shall be told that this provision 
obtains in boroughs, and that therefore it cannot be 
challenged. We deny, however, that there is any analogy 
between towns and villages of three or four hundred in- 
habitants. But even though the system could be shown 
to work well in very small boroughs, we should not feel 
convinced. If anything is certain in political science, it is 
that nomination, not election, is the better plan for choosing 
judicial officers. By all means let worthy working men be 
appointed to the Bench, but do not let us entrust the 
power of trying offenders to the man who can manage to 
“control” a village election. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, the plan would work well, but in the hundredth 
there would be a gross scandal. Imagine the local publican 
installed as Mayor, and the views he would be likely to 
take in regard to the carrying out of the Licensing Acts. 
The powers as to the working of the Allotment Acts pro- 
posed to be conferred upon the Parish Councils we shall 
not stop to consider, as they are really part of quite 
another question. Subject, however, to one or two 
important modifications, they are not, in our opinion, 


_ Objectionable. Some of the miscellaneous powers to 


be conferred on the Parish Councils are as follows. 
The Parish Council will have power to close public- 
houses on Sundays, Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
election days. Every member of a Parish Council will 
become ex officio a trustee of every purely parish charity, 








Government grant. Again, the Council will have power 
to force the Guardians to give outdoor relief in certain 
cases,—dangerous when four or five farmers may be the only 
ratepayers,—to inspect dwelling-houses when called upon 
to do so by an occupier, and if it finds their condition to 
be insanitary, or that there is overcrowding, to report to 
the County Council, in order that the law may be put in 
motion. No doubt some of these provisions sound 
reasonable enough; but as to them, and indeed, as to 
every clause of the Bill, we should like to hear the other 
side. The fixed notion that to help the rural poor you 
must injure the landlord, which is held by so many of ‘the 
sentimentalists, makes it necessary to canvass all their 
schemes very closely. We desire as much as any one to 
see the villagers made self-governing, and to see them 
freed from anything approaching servile dependence op 
the Squire; but we do not see that in order to accomplish 
this it is necessary to select the least prosperous class of 
the well-to-do, and to speak of them as if they were out of 
the pale of humanity. Even a landowner has a right to 
justice. 





THE LORDS ON FLOGGING. 


HE little debate in the Lords on Tuesday afternoon 
showed a curious inability on the part of the majority 
to adapt means to ends. The matter under discussion was 
a Bill to flog burglars using firearms, and the arguments 
advanced in support of it were the prevalence and con. 
venience of the crime, and the necessity of treating it 
with greater severity than ordinary burglary. On all 
these points there can, we imagine, be no difference of 
opinion. It is bad to be robbed, but it is very much 
worse to be murdered ; and of late years, murder or attempt 
at murder has been a frequent accompaniment of burglary, 
The temptation to make this addition is considerable, 
A burglar who meets any attempt at resistance by 
taking out a revolver is a more formidable person, and 
therefore a person more likely to be suffered to do what 
he likes, than a burglar who hopes to escape notice, and 
retires as soon as he is discovered. More than this, he is 
in many cases more sure of his own safety, since a pistol- 
shot may easily put out of the way the one witness to 
his identity. These considerations justify, indeed they 
necessitate, a very much severer treatment of the 
armed than of the unarmed burglar. When crime 
becomes more common, more dangerous, and more attrac- 
tive, it is high time that the penalty should increase in 
proportion. 

So far, then, we are with the authors of this Bill. But 
we differ from them because we hold that there should be 
some congruity between the offence and the punishment ; 
and between carrying arms and flogging we see no congruity 
whatever. Any advantage there is in flogging resides in 
this, that it appeals to a type of criminal to whom nothing 
else does appeal. There is a kind of cruelty—cruelty which 
is inflicted for the pleasure of inflicting it—which confers 
on him who is guilty of it no possible benefit, which is 
either its own reward or goes altogether unrecompensed. 
This is the cruelty which is often exercised upon women, 
upon children, upon animals; and in aggravated cases 
of this sort there is much to be said for flogging. There are 
natures so simply brutal, that bodily pain seems the one 
thing to which they are sensible. But this is not at alla 
good description of a burglar, even of such a burglar as is 
contemplated in Lord Milltown’s Bill. He is indifferent, 
indeed, to human life, and even to human suffering ; but it 
does not follow from this that he takes any pleasure in 
inflicting suffering. He kills or maims a man, not for the 
pleasure of killing or maiming, but because it makes the 
attainment of his end easier. A man of this type is quite 
sensible to punishments which involve no bodily pain. Very 
possibly he leads a life of his own apart from burglary, 
a life which he is enabled to live by the proceeds of burglary. 
There is no difficulty in devising punishments for a criminal 
of this kind. He dislikes loss of liberty, he dislikes want 
of money, he dislikes prison fare and prison discipline. 
The reason why he runs the risk of undergoing all these 
annoyances is that he does not believe that it 1s serious. 
He reminds himself how many burglaries are committed 
and how few are detected; and though under both heads 
his estimate is exaggerated, there is quite enough truth in 
it for his purpose. With luck, he argues, he may escape 
capture, or at all events conviction, and this comfortable 


and a manager of every school in the parish which takes a | assurance is all he wants, What influence would the 
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, of flogging exert on a criminal o is sort ? 
svg at Ball So far as he can be deterred 
from burglary by the prospect of punishment, he is 
deterred already. What makes the deterring force in- 
adequate is his belief that the prospect will never be 
realised. Lord Milltown’s Bill makes no change in this 
respect. It adds nothing to the chances of detection and 
arrest; it merely invests detection and arrest with an 
additional terror. But they have quite enough terrors as 
it is. A burglar does not despise a sentence of penal 
servitude ; what he does is to persuade himself that it is 
a sentence he will never have to listen to. It is his ability 
to work this conviction in himself that hardens him in 
crime, and there is nothing in Lord Milltown’s Bill that 
would in the least lessen this ability. 

There is another objection to the proposed change in the 
law in the fact that it foregoes one of the two advantages 
that may be claimed for flogging as a punishment. One 
of those advantages we have already mentioned,—the 
possibility that by having recourse to it we might be able 
to reach a class of criminals who really care for nothing 
but their skin. The second advantage is, that it might in 
a certain class of cases take the place of other punishments. 
As the law stands, a man is arrested for beating his wife or 
his children, for biting a friend’s nose off, for maiming a 
policeman, or for any other of the acts of brutality which 
are the staple of our Police-Court reports. He comes before 
the Magistrate, the case is proved, and sentence is pro- 
nounced. But what is this sentence? Always and in all 
cases imprisonment,—imprisonment which the offender 

ossibly does not greatly dislike, and which necessarily 
saddles the community with the cost of his food and 
lodging for the specified time. Now, supposing we are to 
resort to flogging at all, it is in cases where it can be 
made the only penalty that its benefit would be seen. A 
man caught almost in the act of committing some brutal 
assault would thus receive a punishment he genuinely dis- 
likes, at next to no expense to the community. He would be 
taken intu custody, tried, sentenced, punished, and dis- 
missed in less than twenty-four hours. But we cannot 
make flogging the penalty indifferently of great offences 
and small. If a man who has committed, or only been 
accidentally prevented from committing murder, is to be 
flogged, how can we mete out the same punishment toa 
man who has only been guilty of a violent assault? As 
the law stands, the former may be sentenced to penal 
servitude for life ; the latter can at most be imprisoned for 
six months. We may declare flogging the appropriate 
punishment of either offence; we cannot declare it the 
appropriate punishment of both. What Lord Milltown 
asks us to do, therefore, is to affix this particular penalty to 
offences in which it will probably be of no avail, and 
thereby preclude ourselves from affixing it to offences in 
which it might perhaps be of great avail. 

Two speeches of importance were delivered in support 
of the Bill; but neither of them came up to the reputation 
of the eminent Judges who made them. Lord Bramwell 
maintains that a burglary who carries firearms with the 
intention of shooting any one who resists him is guilty of an 
offence which is next door to murder. Weagree with him. 
He further maintains that no offence in the calendar 
requires more stern measures of repression. We have no 
quarrel with him on this point. And from this he jumps 
to the conclusion that it can be repressed by flogging. 
We see no connection between this last position and the 
other two. Flogging a burglar may be a stern measure, 





but we deny that it is a measure of repression. On the con- | 


trary, we hold with Lord Herschell that if it had any 
effect at all, it would be to give the burglar an additional 
motive for using his pistol. If it be true, which we do 
not believe, that he would mind flogging more than 
he minds penal servitude, he would be only the more 
anxious to put a dangerous witness out of the way. Lord 
Morris told the House of Lords that many years’ experience 
have taught him that there are certain criminals whom 
nothing will deter but the fear of personal pain. That, we 
dare say, is true. But Lord Morris said nothing to show 
that a burglar belongs to this class. As far as probabilities 
go, he certainly does not belong to it. The criminals Lord 

orris spoke of are men who seem to have no motive for 
their brutality save the pleasure of hurting others. The 
burglar has one of the strongest of human motives,—the 
desire to get money. Now, in the desire to get money is 
ordinarily involved the desire to spend it, and penal servi- 
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tude makes the gratification of this desire impossible, 
What measure of repression can be sterner than one which 
makes the commission of the crime useless ? 








THE CHURCH FOR VAGUE CHRISTIANS. 
¢ ae most remarkable of the moral symptoms of the present 

day is the great craving for religious sympathy and co- 
operation amongst those who have hardly any common 
intellectual convictions on the subject of religion, except the 
conviction that the foundations are crumbling away under the 
old Christian Churches, and that it is extremely difficult to 
find new foundations which are not doomed to crumble away 
too. The letter and circular contained in the Pall Mall Gazette 
of Monday evening concerning the Christian Theists who are 
going to set up their abode for a time in the northern wing of 
University Hall, Gordon Square, are convincing proofs that at 
the present time, no less than eighteen or nineteen centuries 
ago, men are “feeling after God if haply they may find him,” and 
are saying to each other in subdued tones, that in that search 
they must not expect too much, and at all events must make 
very large deductions from the faith of those who recognised in 
Jesus Christ that “unique revelation” of God whom the 
modern critics find it needful to disown. The new religious 
Society is to be the rallying-point “for all those to whom 
Christianity, whether by inheritance or process of thought, 
has become a system of practical conduct, based on faith in 
God and on the inspiring memory of a great teacher, rather 
than a system of dogma based on a unique revelation.” And 
after explaining that the intention is to give popular teaching 
in the Hall on the results of the modern criticism of the Old 
and New Testaments, as well as to find a common ground for 
religious action on the misery and irreligion of West-Central 
London, they go on to say :— 

“In conclusion, we appeal for help in carrying out such a scheme 
to all those who have at heart the adaptation of the faith of the 
past to the needs of the present,—who desire to live their lives in 
the faith and fear of God, and in the memory of His noblest ser- 
vants on earth,—while holding with a firm conviction that God is 
manifest, not in miracle or special revelation, but in law and in the 
ever-widening experience of the conscience; not in the arbitrary 
selection of individuals or nations as special channels of grace, 
but in the free communication of Himself, through the life of 
reason and the spirit, and under lower or higher forms of faith, 
to all His creatures. But every religious conviction requires a 
corresponding form of action, or it is apt to become starved and 
withered. Men want the help of their fellow-men, they need to 
feel themselves members one of another, heirs of a common hope 
and faith. It is in the desire of doing something to meet this 
need among those especially who are still wandering and drifting, 
without the direction or help which comes from associated life, 
that the scheme above described has been suggested.” 

This appeal is signed by Mr. Stopford Brooke,—is it he, by- 
the-way, who is to be “the Warden” of the new Society >— 
Lord Carlisle, Dr. Martineau, Dr. Drummond, Mr. Cope- 
land Bowie, Mr. F. Nettlefold, Mr. Blake Odgers, Pro- 
fessor Estlin Carpenter, Miss Cobbe, the Dowager Lady 
Russell, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. The very vague state- 
ment of principles appears to be more negative than 
positive. There is to be a “firm faith” that God is mani- 
fest, “not in miracle or special revelation, but in law and 
the ever-widening experience of the conscience,” and “ not in 
the arbitrary selection of individuals or nations as special 
channels of grace, but in the free communication of Himself, 
through the life of reason and the spirit, and under lower or 
higher forms of faith, to all His creatures.” It is noticeable 
that not even the belief in human immortality is included in 
this profession of faith. Theists who decline to accept Christ’s 
most characteristic teaching will be admissible, we should 
judge, even amongst “the Council and Residents” of the new 
Society, so long as they reject miracle and all “ special ” revela- 
tion. We should explain that there is apparently to be no 
unwillingness to co-operate in practical work even with those 
who are out of sympathy with these negative views, though so 
far as regards “the Warden, Council, and Residents,” there is 
to be required “a general harmony of thought and aim,” the 
limits of which are left quite undefined. We suppose, how- 
ever, that they do include the negation of belief in miracle 
and special revelation, on which some stress is laid, and do 
not include faith in the personal immortality of man, which 
is not even glanced at. If we are right in so thinking, it is 
evident that a Church is being formed on an irreducible mini- 
mum of spiritual creed, which it may be found very difficult 
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before long to discriminate clearly from the religious faith of the 
Positivists in the “ Human Providence” and the “ posthumous 
immortality ” of the soul. The medieval question, how many 
angels could stand on the point of a needle, will become 
almost practical again in the shape of the question, how 
many religious men can take their point of practical departure 
from an almost purely abstract faith in God. We call it an 
abstract faith in God, because the new Church is apparently 
warned off the belief that God communicates specially with 
any one race or any one man. Nothing is to be legitimate 
that is of the nature of “unique” or “special” revelation. 
“ Law and the ever-widening experience of the conscience ” are 
to be the only authorised fields of revelation. And as, to our 
minds at least, a law which excludes freedom is as unintelligible 
as a conscience which excludes “special” and “unique” 
commands,—commands to this man under given conditions 
to act in one way, while a different man is commanded under 
other conditions to act in another way,—we feel sure that “ Law 
and the ever-widening experience of the conscience” will 
turn out to be an ever-dwindling and exhaling experience 
of the conscience. If the conscience is not to be allowed to 
admit that any one race has been chosen by God to be specially 
trained by him in personal knowledge of his nature and 
righteousness, and if no special individuals among that race 
are to be admitted to have been special channels of that know- 
ledge, then, so far as we can judge, the whole experience of the 
conscience must be too abstract and generalised to be of any 
real use to the human race at all. The new Church, by its 
dread of what is “ unique” and “special,” will be drawn away 
from everything that is concrete and fruitful, and will waste 
away in the rarefied atmosphere of general law and universal 
order. Surely it is of the very essence of all revelation to be 
“unique” and “special.” We cannot conceive a religious 
lesson that is otherwise. The conscience of every man 
is the organ of a unique and special relation between 
himself and God, a relation which depends on unique and 
special gifts, unique and special graces, unique and special 
sins and humiliations. That dread of miracle and love of law 
which the new Church sets itself to inculcate, is really a 
disguised form of the dread of individual relations between 
God and the soul. Dr. Martineau, who is the greatest living 
authority on the subject of free-will and its relation to the 
moral law, would, we are sure, bear us out in saying that free- 
will in the moral world is inconsistent with any really 
universal order in the sense in which the scientific mind asks 
us to believe in universal order,—in other words, the universal 
uniformity of antecedents and consequents. And we have 
always understood him as teaching that his difficulty in 
accepting physical miracles is not in the least of an a priori 
kind, but simply inability to recognise the evidence for miracles 
as adequate,—a view in which we believe him to be mistaken, 
—but nevertheless one not in the least excluding special and 
unique revelations to special and unique races and to special 
and unique men. In this, indeed, we think that we could 
find the amplest evidence in Dr. Martineau’s writings that 
he heartily believes; so that we see with some surprise his 
signature to this singular assertion that special and unique 
revelations are to be regarded as untrustworthy. To our 
mind, a revelation which is not made special to Socrates, 
or Abraham, or Isaiah, or St. Paul, is not a revelation 
at all; to assert the contrary is even less reasonable than 
to assert that a geometrical proposition which cannot be 
brought home to the individual intelligence of any individual 
mind, may nevertheless be a general and universal truth. 
There is, of course, this difference, however, between the 
world of the conscience and the world of the mere under- 
standing, that every man’s duty varies with his external con- 
ditions and gifts, and with that special sense of obligation 
which in some measure depends on these external conditions 
and gifts; while the conditions of geometrical truth are the 


same for all minds of intelligence clear enough to take them 


in: so that it is much more absurd to maintain that no 
revelation made to men by a holy and righteous being can be 
true unless it affects all men alike, than it is to maintain that 
no geometrical doctrine can be true which does not affect all 
intelligences alike. The individual conscience, we suppose, is 
in very large measure the instrument of God’s guidance of 
the individual life and conduct, and it is as fatal to any true 
revelation to insist on the exclusion of all individual elements 
from the conscience, as it would be fatal to the higher art to 








insist on the exclusion of all individual elements from the 
treatment of human countenances or human gestures. The 
air of generalisation and abstraction in which it seems that 
the Warden and Council of the new Church intend drawing 
their breath, will hardly prove of the kind necessary for the 
support of any true religious life. That faith in a real relation 
between God and man, which is, however, pledged to be jealous 
of special relations between God and special races or special 
men, is a kind of faith doomed to certain atrophy. 

And we think we can see the way in which the one germ 
of reality in the new Church,—we mean its Theism,—is 
likely to die out. The Council will soon find themselves 
embarked in discussions as to what Theism should mean. 
In “Robert Elsmere,” the thoroughly religious-minded hero 
comes, before his death, to agree completely with Herbert 
Spencer that “personality” and “intelligence” have no real 
meaning as applied to God. “We no sooner attempt to 
define what we mean by a Personal God,” he says, “than we 
lose ourselves in labyrinths of language and logic. But why 
attempt it at all? I like the French saying: ‘Quand on me 
demande ce que c’est que Dieu, je lignore; quand on ne me 
demande pas, je le sais trés bien.’ No; we cannot realise 
Him in words,—we can only live in Him and die to Him.” 
Those of the Council who happen to agree with that doctrine 
(and they will hardly be able, we imagine, to get Dr. Martineau 
to concur with them), will not find it a very effective kind of 
Theism to preach to the outcasts of West-Central London. 
The man who knows what he means by God only when he 
is not asked the question, does not mean very much by God, 
and would probably work just as well among the poor if he 
did not mean anything. No doubt kindness and sympathy, 
whether they proceed from abstract theists or from mere 
agnostics, will exert a certain healing influence on human 
misery ; and no doubt purity and righteousness, whether they 
proceed from abstract theists or from mere agnostics, will 
exert a certain purifying influence upon impurity and greed. 
But we should not expect much help from the difference 
between a Theism which does not venture to impute either 
personality or intelligence to God, and the barest Agnosticism. 
The Church of vague Christians will probably be founded 
on a caput mortuum of abstract faith which is not easily 
distinguishable from Mr. Frederic Harrison’s religion of 
Humanity. With its jealousy of any special relation between 
God and particular races and individuals, with its neutral 
attitude towards immortality, and with its probable reluctance 
to insist on the personality and intelligence of God, it will not 
find that it can take much hold of those whose life has been 
desolated by fierce passions, and who are groping after the 
mighty arm and outstretched hand of a righteous Saviour. 

What we have said, however, is not said from any wish to dis- 
courage those who are convinced that they can do no better than 
join a Church of vague Christians. After all, the question of 
creed is, for the present age, a question of degree. And we 
quite admit, and even contend, that the great value of the 
Church of the nation is that it is more or less a Church which 
can satisfy the needs of Christians who do not see their way 
to any theology so definite as that of the Roman Catholic 
Church, or that of the Calvinistic Church, or that of the 
Lutheran Church, and who yet believe that Christ’s claim to 
unity with God was a true claim. Weare far from discouraging 
any attempt to build a breakwater, however feeble, between 
utter no-religion and the hearts of those who combine positive 
religious enthusiasms with negative critical judgments; but 
we think we can predict that the feeble breakwater will not 
prove very serviceable, and will not be of very long duration. 
Let it stand, however, as long as it may. Perhaps it will end 
in helping a few to discover that their negative criticism is not 
very trustworthy; and so long as it protects any soul from 
utter wreck, it will do good and not harm. 





ORIENTAL AND ENGLISH JEWELLERY. 

T must be a difficult thing, even for a practised speaker, to 
make a good speech to a trade, not to be too shoppy and 

yet to be specially interesting to his audience; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, in his address of Saturday to the Jewellers’ Association 
of Birmingham, succeeded beyond expectation. He beat out 
his gold rather thin, perhaps, confining himself mainly to 
information picked up on his recent travels; but still, he 


| pleased his audience, who were delighted to learn that their 
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craft was one ef the oldest in the world, and would much rather 
hear that they had been outdone by artists coeval with the 
Pyramids, than that they were undersold by next-door neigh- 
pours coeval with themselves. Chit-chat about the ornaments 
worn by Queen Aar Hotep of Egypt, and the parures of the 
Trojan ladies, must have been acceptable to jewellers, and Mr. 
Chamberlain never bores, even.when talking antiquarianism. 
It is a pleasant speech, too, to read; but we are not quite sure 
that we coincide altogether in the practical ideas by which he 
gave his address the utilitarian flavour supposed to be needful 
shen a Member of Parliament is speaking. He evidently 
thought that if the jewellers trained the artisans sufficiently, 
they would ultimately secure the Oriental perfection of work- 
manship and design; but is that true? Must we not also 
condition for something of the Oriental changelessness? Mr. 
Chamberlain, we fancy, imagines that there existed in Egypt 
and on the Eastern coast of the Mediterranean, castes of 
artists; but that is, we should contend, an exaggerated view. 
‘There were hereditary castes of specialists who, by repetition 
‘gontinued through ages, became, in certain patterns, fault- 
less workmen, acquiring, no doubt like the glass-workers 
of Murano, an instinctive aptitude for their work; but the 
easte-men were hardly artists. We take it the Egyptian, 
and, indeed, the Asiatic method of producing perfect work, 
was nearly of this kind. A specially skilled designer, some- 
times a true artist, sometimes only an inheritor of a good 
design, had the fortune to please a King, or an influential 
priest, or a great lady with a pattern, and thenceforward 
that pattern was the pattern, in all its essential specialties 
unchangeable. It was repeated through generations, sometimes 
through centuries, till those who used the design acquired some- 
thing more than skill in it, an instinct for it, and could have 
reproduced it when sleeping or nearly drunk, as accurately as 
when awake or sober. Such patterns made taste, stereotyping 
it, as it were, so that the market was perpetually kept open, 
and the art began to decay only with the decay of the general 
fortune, or with that lassitude as to everything, workmanship 
included, to which all races hitherto studied have been found 
liable. We shall hardly obtain such changelessness here, 
where a thousand new influences pour in every day; and not 
obtaining it, we shall hardly obtain the perfection of the best 
Oriental jewellery. The men who made it lost their capacity 
when change arrived, just as the enamellers of India, feeling 
‘a8 they do the influence of new standards of taste, can no 
longer rival their marvellous ancient work. 


Where, moreover, are we to get the taste from? A small 
caste among us may acquire the power of appreciating Oriental 
Jewellery to the full ; but will that appreciation, in the absence 
of the central condition, the intense Asiatic sunlight, ever 
become general. Mr. Chamberlain himself evidently does not 
feel it to the full, for on one essential point he rejects the 
Asiatic view. The reason why the colours in an Oriental 
brooch or bracelet are so. perfect, is precisely the reason 
why an old Oriental carpet is better than any other. An 
Asiatic hates to be dazzled, to be blinded with glare, 
to have his eyes hurt and his brain heated by unsubdued 
effects of light. Consequently, though he dyes his wools in 
intense colours, having few others, he so combines them, so 
mixes them with black, and with that dark cream which 
Europe has never caught the secret of, that the total result 
is restful, and the very idea of glare, or of full daylight on the 
patterns, is entirely absent. It is precisely the same with 
the Oriental jewels. Their natural glare is kept down 
by combination and want of polish. Mr. Chamberlain 
describes the Asiatic habit of setting gems uncut as a 
mark, the only mark found among the jewellers of Asia, 
of an inferior taste; but is not that criticism the criticism 
of a Northern European? The Asiatic who carved in jade 
and sunk deep inscriptions on the sapphire, could have 
facetted precions stones just as well as the cutters of 
Amsterdam, whe till lately used no machinery; but he did 
not want to do it. He wanted subdued effects, and made of 
the garnet a -carbuncle—which is a miracle of colour without 
glare—or he eut off, as in many emeralds we have seen, a mere 
corner, so that the beholder, instead of being bothered with 
flashing green in his eyes, should peep at will into green 
depths. We do not say he was altogether right—as regards 








the diamond, he was altogether wrong—but we may rely on it 
he knew his business, and when he failed, intended to fail. 
His intense appreciation of turquoise was due not only to 
admiration for its colour—which, after all, can be matched 
only by one or two flowers—but to its being the one gem 
that, for all its brilliancy of colour, does not flash. To 
this hour, the high-class Asiatic loves the cat’s-eye as the 
European can never do, because the light in it gives no pain, 
but reveals itself through a sort of dusky shade. The 
European has made lovely jewels, and will make lovelier, but 
he will never make the same jewels as the Asiatic, who with 
inimitable art will take from gold all its glitter without 
diminishing by one iota the perfection of its shade of colour, 
and will hand you a bit of enamel in which the green is as 
bright as the emerald, the red as fiery as the ruby, and 
the whole as restful to the eye as a piece of turf. The 
Oriental jeweller had another merit, too, on which Mr. 
Chamberlain might have dwelt, for in it lies the secret of a 
possible great development in the demand for European 
jewellers’ work. He always gave to his jewels certainty of 
value. His gold was gold of unalterable purity, his silver 
truly silver of the standard, his stones the stones they professed 
to be, his work paid for at an understood and invariable rate. 
The consequence was that he made little, but that the market 
for his commoner wares never ceased, jewels being as much 
“property ” as English sovereigns now are, equally portable, 
nearly as capable of concealment, and as fixed in value. A great 
noble could fly from province to province with nothing but a 
casket, and not only always remain rich, but always be able 
to raise cash at a few hours’ notice. So could a peasant, 
though his jewels would only be necklaces of silver and narrow 
bracelets of gold. Any money-changer would take them any- 
where in Asia; and even if he traded on the applicant’s 
necessity, he would not attack the quality of an article known 
to be unimpeachable. That is the secret of the diffusion of 
jewellery in Asia; and it would, we are convinced, were the 
same principle adopted, be the key to a great trade here. 
We are not now talking of grand gems mentioned in 
wills and specially examined for probate, but of the ordinary 
jewels of the middle class. Let the buyers but be con- 
vinced past all question that a brooch has a definite and 
unchangeable value, as a five-pound piece has when used as a 
shawl-fastening, and ten brooches would be sold where one is 
now. As it happens, the opportunity for making this change 
is now immediately at hand. Mr. Chamberlain hinted that 
the long-hated duty on plate would disappear this year, and 
with it the necessity for using the hall-mark. The former 
change will delight buyers, but the latter will appal them, 
unless the trade instantly avail themselves of their new 
privilege. Let every manufacturer replace the hall-mark 
with his name, and plain figures indicating the precise 
quality and weight of his gold or silver. That will then 
be marketable at its value without debate or demur, the 
only chaffering being over the value added by the work- 
manship,—will, that is, down to a certain fixed minimum, 
be “property” like a note or a State bond. The taste for 
jewels is as universal in Europe as in Asia, and is restrained 
among the middle class only by a sense of its extrava- 
gance. A bracelet, the man thinks, is a mere gaud, never 
convertible into money except at a ruinous sacrifice, or 
at all events a sacrifice of which he does not know the 
extent. The Asiatic, on the contrary, buys the bracelet 
not only as an ornament, but as the most portable and 
most easily convertible form of property. He buys, in fact, 
as our own miners in good years buy solid walnut or 
oak furniture, with one eye to adornment, and another to 
the pledge on which a pawnbroker will certainly advance 
money. This motive has little to do with taste, or may even 
debase taste by introducing a fancy for “solid” jewellery; 
but it is one which manufacturing jewellers such as those Mr. 
Chamberlain addressed would find it their direct interest to 
cultivate. Only to succeed in that desire they must be rigidly 
honest, must make their trade-marks clear, and must never 
pardon any imitation of them. The Asiatic dealer is spared 
all trouble in that respect, for his customers have learned to 
know one particular quality in each metal, and at any other 
they will not so much as look; but in Europe the jeweller 
would have to be as careful as a banker who issues his own 


notes. 
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ON THE VERGE OF SPRING. 
HE sun gains in power each day, and at noon quickens all 
life. The chaffinches call from out the beeches, and 
sometimes even their song is heard. The metallic “ clink ” of 
the partridges is heard in the meadows, and the loud trill of a 
tiny wren comes from the old wall. There in the elms the 
missel-thrushes are flying, and some have paired. The robins 
are leaving the homesteads for the woods, and with the sun a 
brighter crimson comes upon their breasts. By the river-side 
the signs of awakening life are everywhere. Pushing from 
beneath the drift-stuff, the big-flowered butterbur lifts its dull 
composite flower, and the first humble-bee bungles at the 
corolla tubes. A single celandine lights up the bank with its 
yellow star, and is the precursor of the flowers. The leaves of 
the anemone or wind-flower show in the wood, as do those of 
the violet. 

There upon the topmost spray of a silver birch is perched 
the cleanly cut, orange-billed blackbird whistling to his mate. 
Let us listen a while, and whilst listening examine this sprig 
of hazel. Botanists tell us that the hazel is a moncecious tree, 
thereby implying that its flowers are of two kinds, male and 
female. Arranged in their pendulous catkins, the male 
flowers are easily recognised. For the exquisite female 
flowers we shall have to search closely. They are grouped in 
tiny crimson bundles, and surrounded by scale-like bracts for 
protection. The process of fertilisation in the hazel is brought 
about by the agency of the wind,—or we may have aided it by 
shaking the tree in procuring our spray. When a catkin- 
covered hazel is shaken, the pollen falls from it in showers of 
golden dust. This comes in contact with the viscid pink female 
flowers, and fertilisation is brought about as the brown nuts 
of autumn amply testify. 

It is the first day of fishing. Flogging the trout-streams in 
spring is the very essence of life, and of the angling season 
the first days are the most delicious. A dozen bright 
fish are in my basket,—pink-spotted, silvery trout, well con- 
ditioned for the season. Passing down-stream, dippers flit from 
the green mossy stones, and ever and anon drop into the cold 
water. Even now they have their domed nests appended to 
the dripping rocks. Now and again the green kingfishers dart 
past to the tunnelled banks of the yellow-sanded holm. By 
the stream-side life most prevails. The artery of the fields 
seems to draw about it all animate nature, and in return yields 
up its stores. Along the margin of the stream the water-voles 
have begun to drill, having emerged from their retreats at the 
invitation of the sun. A water-rail gets up at our approach, 
and trails its legs as it flies; it settles in a clump of rushes 
farther down-stream. The drumming of snipe comes from 
the upper air, and soon the birds are perceived circling over a 
bit of marsh. Northern shepherds say that this drumming is 
a sign of fine weather, with frosty nights; and the weather- 
wisdom of field-workers is rarely at fault. The little snow- 
buntings are still with us, but soon will make for their far 
Northern home. 

The other day, at noon, I watched the action of a thrush on 
a lawn-like bit of grass. Hopping on in his peculiar jerky 
fashion, he suddenly stopped, examined a flat stone, turned it 
over, and secured a large shelled snail. This he held in his 
bill, and flew off to an old stone wall. And then I watched 
him more closely. Against his well-fixed anvil he hammered 
the stubborn shell, and cleverly dragged out the contents. On 
examining the spot after he had flown to the coppice, I found 
heaps of shells, and prominent among them those of two 
species,—the Gridle snail (Helix nemoralis) and the Rufus 
snail (Helix refuscens). 

In the stackyard, sparrows and finches are picking among 
the straw, and inside the pen are a dozen early lambs. The 
fieldfare is still with us, and flutters from out a bright-leaved 
holly. The scarlet berries of the latter afford food for the 
whole army of thrushes, and for other birds besides. The 


* blueback ”—the game-bird of every young gunner—will not 


long stay, for the pairing of its congeners must remind it of 
the spruce-firs of its far Northern home. A flock of gulls are 
picking among the brown loam upturned by the plough, 
and through the elm-tree tops the rooks are flying and cawing. 
They spent the morning in going to and from their nests, and 
in pulling the sticks about; but as yet they have not got 
seriously to work. In the land, the hedgerows are full of cheep 
and chatter, and everywhere is chasing and screaming of 





rrr. 
birds. Flocks of redwings and starlings are picking amon 


the sheep. Pairs of the last have for days been about the 
chimney-pots, swelling their throats, and with drooping wings 
uttering their love-songs. The starling is a social bird, ang 
loves to dwell near the haunts of men. And what an erratic 
species! In the North of England fifty years ago the bird 
was hardly known, while now it exists by hundreds of thon. 
sands. In the clearing, the first yellow-hammer begins to trol] 
to the sun, and sends our thoughts on to summer. Tennyson’s 
black ash-buds are showing, and soon we shall see his sea-blue 
bird of March. Although for the most part the leaf-buds 
are still safe in their scaly bracts, yet the sap is beginning to 
ascend. A man in an upland field has collected the dead 
couch-grass into heaps, and as he sets fire to these, sinuous 
wreaths of pale-blue smoke climb the clear air. 

Some day at noon the first lark goes away through the 
blue; for an huur there is a song over all tbe land, and it 
seems as though winter is really over and gone. Nature is 
visibly stirred; we are on the eve of a mighty transformation, 
—one of the great miracles of the year. The rural sounds of 
spring are heard on every hand, and the lowing cattle try 
their best to anticipate the season. Then there comes a day 
when we pass from winter to the heat of summer at a bound; 
and of a verity the time of the singing of birds is come. The 
earth is loosed, and green shoots are everywhere. The first of 
the soft-billed wood-birds have returned, and the insect hosts 
emerge to meet them. A white butterfly goes flitting by, and 
the scarlet ladybirds lazily revolve about the powdered lime- 
stone road. 

Upon that tiny green island in the river-reach, a breadth of 
golden daffodils are dancing and swaying in the breeze,—the 
daffodil “that comes before the swallow dares, and takes the 
winds of March with beauty.” Earliest almost of spring 
visitants is the chiffchaff, or least willow wren, and even now 
its characteristic call comes up from the woods. And following 
closely upon the chiffchaff, if not actually preceding it, is the 
wheatear. This exquisitely formed and beautifully coloured 
bird is partial to old stone walls, and is rarely found far from 
them. Soon, in some sheltering niche, it will have its pale- 
blue eggs. Whenever bird or flower has many provincial 
names, be assured it is dear to dwellers in the country; and 
the wheatear, which has its coming and its name by the time 
of the sowing of corn, is called fallow-chat, fallow-finch, and 
chacker. When disturbed from the wall, it flirts its tail and 
clacks, then dives, and reappears a dozen yards further on. 
Although long in coming, the sunny braes are now lit up with 
the yellow stars of the lesser celandine, and violets and 
primroses are peeping from beneath last year’s dead leaves. 
Humble and hive bees are in field and garden, and the soft 
alders and willows are putting forth their feathery flowers. In 
their time of return to the elms, the sable rooks are almost as 
infallible as the swallow. There are three rookeries about me, 
two I can observe from the window,—what a volume might 
be written anent the life-history of the bird! The raven, a 
near relation of theirs, is also an early breeder, and once whilst 
out with the hounds, I remember watching, during a March 
snowstorm, a pair of ravens flying to and from the crags, 
feeding their young. 

At night the birds may be heard on migration, the curlews 
and golden plover on their way to the hills, their summer 
haunt and breeding grounds. The brambling and the Northern 
thrushes have left or are leaving us, and last night a skein 
of geese were observed flying in line, making almost due 
north. Ducks and shore-birds, and wild-fowl generally, are 
following the same course. In short, as the winter birds 
fly north, the summer birds come from Northern Africa and 
the warm shores of the Mediterranean. 


Passing at evening a pond, the first croaking of the frogs 
becomes audible, and several shrew-mice rustle across the 
path. The shelled snails are beginning to come abroad, and 
a bat, enticed from its retreat by the warmth, is hawking after 
day-flying insects. The wood-ants are now first seen, and the 
dor-beetle comes abroad. On and about the trout-streams 
several of the ephemere sport their gauzy wings in the 
sunlight, and then afford food for the spring trout. A 
visit to the marsh reveals a few nests (if the prepared de- 
pression can be so called) of the lapwing, and a single 
snipe remains by the runner that is just now aspiring to be a 
stream. A few pairs of woodcock are evidently remaining in 
the coppice to breed. Walking through these, the laughing 
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spot the woodpecker is heard, and the love-notes of the wood- 
igeons. The squirrels have left their dreys and are ever 
active in the pine-tree tops. The crowing of pheasants may 
be heard at intervals on the margin of the wood, and the 
ridges are paired among the gorse. In the moonlight on 
the fallows, the hares are as wild as they are said to be in 
March, and now fall an easy prey to the poacher. But hares 
are his only booty, for the breeding game-birds are worthless. 
The poacher never follows his silent trade when the markets 
are closed to him. 
Out-of-doors everything testifies that spring is slowly 
marching up the way. In her paths will follow her starry 
train, her charm of birds, and the soft winds which blow from 


the sunny South. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 

{HE ADVANTAGES OF SOMETHING TO DO—MR. GLADSTONE 
IN HIS LIBRARY—THE RIGHT PLACE FOR BOOKS. 
THERE have been many wonderful exhibitions of the vigour 
of old age in English life. There is scarcely, indeed, a 
circle in which there is not one example or more of age 
as bright, as potent, as full of energy and the impulse and 
enjoyment of existence, as are any of the graduating scales 
of being which lead to that climax. I do not mean to 
resume the controversy as to the happiness or unhappiness 
of the old, but only to note in passing how far from un- 
common it is to find such examples. What is their secret, 
one wonders, among all the nostrums of the time? One 
generally finds, indeed, that they have none; that they have 
lived upon no rule, and are as unlike each other as healthful 
human creatures generally are, with that variety and incon- 
sistency and irregularity which form the charm of the race. 
I wonder if the secret might be that they have all, at 
their odd moments, found something to do, and so kept 
out the devil of self-observation, self-care, and those self- 
assiduities which run every headache and heartache into a 
corner, to question it from whence it came. If I were to 
gratify my own belief, I should say that they must all have 
read persistently, everything that came into their hands from 
six to fourscore,—that is, in the intervals of other occupation. 
But I regretfully relinquish this faith, in the face of evidence 
that just as there are old men who have been consistent 
drunkards, so there may be aged persons, still lively and life- 
like, who have not cared for books. It is not reading any 
more than it is sobriety. It is more likely the particular 
blessing of having something to do. I do not mean having a 
trade, for that is what we all have, even Kings (and a very 
hard trade is that of the monarch). It is a trade within a 
trade, a something to fall back upon when we are not working 
for our living, or because we are required to work—which is 
the saving grace. Not being early to bed and early to rise; 
not having a bad heart or no heart, and a good digestion ; not 
even the old banker-poet’s panacea, “ Don’t fret,”—but the 
delightful advantage of having an amateur occupation on the 
top of the one inevitable, and thus having always something 

to do. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his wonderful career, has served as an 
example of most things at one time or another. And of nothing 
is he a more brilliant and forcible example than of this. To 
think that while he has been fighting in the House of Commons 
for a motley crew that are not worthy to unbutton his gaiters, 
striving his utmost to make the worse appear the better 
cause, and, harder still, to make-believe that the country is 
excited about a discussion which lulls honourable Members 
to sleep,—he should have been at the same moment prelecting 
placidly in print about his book-cases, and recommending his 
invention—if it is his invention—to the consideration of other 
bibliophiles! What a happy man; a man that need never 
die! For there is no more delightful trade than that of a 
librarian. To see a born member of that order in the home 
of his soul is a pleasure to make any morning bright, even 
when we do not ourselves share the instinct and calm delight. 
He looks at his shelves as the painter looks at his pictures, 
not often taking anything down, except to look at and 
replace it for pure love, as one lays one’s hand on the 
head of a child. Sometimes, when he belongs to the stricter 
order, he is even a little jealous of the vulgar use of reading, 








for which common editions and cheap reprints are good 
enough : but brightens with a gleam of eagerness at the 
sight of any addition, and saddens at the thought that the 
time will come, if it has not now come, when it will be necessary 
to get rid of some as well as to acquire more, and that presently 
the state of repletion which St. John foresaw, when the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written, would 
become the actual state of affairs. To plan how he is to find 
room for more and more, is one of the delights of such an 
amateur,—for amateur he will always be, in the true.sense of 
the word, even though books may be his trade. And here, 
of all people in the world, comes the busiest of politicians, the 
most universal of statesmen, the head of a party, the god (it 
is scarcely too strong a word) of a section of the nation, to 
show him how to doit! Thus we see the working of a beneficent 
principle, and how it is possible to grow old and live for ever. 
Mr. Gladstone in the House is not always an edifying spectacle. 
Mr. GJadstone in the country, except when he is exercising his 
other unprofessional trade of woodcutting, gives the spectator 
manya pang. But Mr. Gladstone in the library isa delightful 
companion; and this is the best view of his omnipresent 
individuality which he has given to the world. 

“Books require no eulogy from me,” says our instructor, 
with a modest conviction that most things would be the better 
of a eulogy from him; “ none could be permitted me when they 
already draw their testimonials from Cicero and Macaulay.” 
This is a quaint sentence, and one which will probably tempt 
the reader toa smile. As if books—the great world within a 
world of literature, the things which make our kind known to 
us, and the earth we live on, and the sky that shines over us, 
and the mysteries of the human heart, more wonderful still— 
should need testimonials from any man, or could be set up 
for themselves and introduced to notice either by Cicero or 
Macaulay! Yet this is but a slip of sense for which we 
forgive the genial cicerone who permits us to make the tour 
of those wonderful book-cases, standing out round the walls 
of his library—where the beloved books smile at us from 
either side of a score of projecting arms like the divisions of 
an old-fashioned coffee-house, forming so many little bays of 
tranquillity in which the student may place himself—and pro- 
viding lodging for hundreds of volumes additional to those 
with which the walls could be lined were the cases placed 
flat against them. Naturally every inch of wall between is 
lined with shelves between the projections, and no space is lost 
except for the necessary windows which enlighten the whole, 
When our shores were first opened to cheap clarets, Mr, 
Gladstone’s name was given to one—and, indeed, it might 
have been given to something better, for the Gladstone 
claret is not choice. And we have little doubt that we shall 
soon see Gladstone book-cases, carrying out, or at least per- 
mitting lovers of books to carry out, his plan, which is a very 
promising one, and ought to afford a great increase of space 
when properly managed. But what cabinet-maker, of the nature 
of the gods, Mr. Gladstone can find to make these shelves, so 
that the lodging of the books should cost no more than one 
penny a volume, we should like to know. That amiable 
artificer must be a devoted member of the Gladstonian sect, 
or he must be suborned by some friendly millionaire: for 
assuredly otherwise he is not of ordinary flesh and blood. 


All of us, however, although we may love books, are not in 
the blissful condition in which we can appropriate a room 
forty feet long by twenty wide to the uses of a library. Southey, 
who lined the little house at Keswick Bridge with shelves, and 
filled them with all kinds of volumes in dressing-gowns, so to 
speak, fabricated by his daughters, is an instance of much less 
dignified but still more delightful housing of books. You 
could not go into a passage or up a bit of old-fashioned stair- 
way in that house without finding them all around you, packed 
close and warm, the most delightful lining of the modest walls. 
It is probable that Mr. Gladstone’s discourse will be read by 
many more persons who could copy Southey, than who possess 
a library forty feet by twenty, although that is not a large 
library, as everybody will allow. To such, his suggestions, 
perhaps, will not be very fruitful; but they are always 
stimulating and sympathetic, and our pleasure in our few 
shelves thrust into every corner is as genuine, and probably 
quite as pleasurable, as the larger invention. There is one advan- 
tage in not confining books to one room, that the necessity 
of overflowing everywhere makes a more interesting and a more 
entertaining house. I have been turned into a bedroom 
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without a book in it, in a great house where the library was 
splendid, and had to be taken care of by a special and learned 
official of its own. Imagine a room in which you were 
expected to spend a certain portion of every day, and especially 
that hour somewhere about midnight which is the most con- 
versable either with men or books, and not a volume to be found ! 
—nothing but your own railway-book that you had brought 
with you, unless you happened to be of so provident a nature as 
to carry about a stock of books. No wealth stored up in the 
library, no projections of book-cases, could make up for this ; 
and there is reason to fear that it is a not uncommon neglect. 
I have heard a story, one of a thousand, of the famous head 
of a distinguished College in Oxford who, finding that one of 
his young guests had but a dubious knowledge of what was 
meant by the Hegira, sent him up all the approved works on 
the subject of Mahomet to his room for his night’s reading, 
which perhaps might be said to be an excess of hospitality. 
And then there was the visitor who, finding a row of books 
upon his table carefully arranged by the dear lady who was 
his hostess in consideration of his tastes, read them all through, 
with a greed which was quite unjustifiable, before he came 
down to dinner! These are extreme cases; but I consider it 
inhuman to put an intelligent being into a room in which there 
are no books. 

And as for burying the superfluity in catacombs, or any 
other name by which we may qualify the fact of the grave, 
while there are probably a hundred corners in the house 
empty, even if there may be no vacancies so criminal as this, 
it is a cruel suggestion. Happily, Mr. Gladstone does not 
cremate; but I have a friend who does, and who talks with 
fiendish glee of the red and glowing block, diffusing a 
kindly glow, into which a bad book turns when it is 
put into the fire. Save us from such murderous ways ! 
I have a corner which is called the Bad Poetry Shelf (nay, 
it is plural); but rather than burn even one of the hapless, 
neglected crowd which lurks there, I would consent to be 
crowded out to the very stairs and closets. A man who loves 
books will not lay violent hands upon them, even in extremity. 
One of the worst features in that American book-swindling 
which is so grievous a subject to us all,is the beggarly guise 
in which we are presented to the Transailantic reader. No 
wonder he thinks us not worth paying for: an unbound 
broadsheet, fit only to be torn up for curl-papers, or to light 
fires with, when it has been carelessly run over, a book 
which is no book, in a different sense from Charles Lamb’s— 
which can never be put in a book-case, never show a lettered 
back to the world—what can it produce but contempt, which 
must react upon the popular sentiment even to the length of 
making the most extensive community of readers the least 
respectful towards literature in the world ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 
[To tHE EpITor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—The views of such eminent historical writers as Professor 
Dicey and Mr. Bryce upon such a topic as the practical value 
of history are entitled to respect. But I would venture to call 
attention to the “ better opinion ” of the most successful states- 
man of our time, which is quite the other way. In his recently 
published work on the foundation of the German Empire, 
Professor von Sybel, who knows Prince Bismarck well, 
gives the following account of the education of the future 
Chancellor :— 

«* Above all, Bismarck devoted himself to the study of history, 
as with a prescience of his future destiny. As the result of his 
own great experience, he subsequently declared it to be his opinion 
that a properly directed study of history was the essential founda- 
tion of all statesmanship. History alone, he said, could teach us 
how much could be attained in negotiation with foreign Powers, 
and the highest problem of diplomacy consisted in the capacity to 
recognise these limits.” 

In all his great speeches, especially in those masterly 
utterances which deal with foreign policy, the Chancellor has 
been assisted by his great historical knowledge. His criticisms 
of the causes and the results of the English and the French 
revolutions showed him how far he might venture against 
popular opposition. His estimate of the causes which led to 
the decay of the Holy Roman Empire enabled him to create 
the new Empire on a firm basis. It is just because he is 








thoroughly familiar with the difference between the national 
development of England and that of Germany, that he has 
avoided the great mistake of governing Germany—ag ¢}, 
Radicals wished it to be governed—on the English model. é 
If our most prominent statesman had not given up to 
classics and mythology what was meant for modern histo 
he would have paid less attention to those small autonomons 
communities of antiquity which have exercised such a fatal 
charm upon his mind.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





THE NORTH ST. PANCRAS ELECTION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPECTATOR,’ ] 
S1r,—Referring to a remark in your article of March 8th on 
our defeat at St. Pancras, I have for some considerable time 
thought it a likely thing that English workmen should fancy 
that if Home-rule was conceded, all the Irish workmen in 
England would go home. I cannot say how this was sug. 
gested to me,—whether in thought, reading, or conversation, 
I think, moreover, it is a very likely fancy for Irish workmen 
to take into their own heads, that a native Irish Government 
would provide work and wages for all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast, March 10th. JOSEPH JOHN Murpny, 





GREAT BRITAIN AND AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 
(To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘“‘ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I have only now read your article of March Ist om 
“ The New Surrender to Australia ” of our convictions respect. 
ing the law of divorce. I agree with you that we cannot hold 
out on the subject for an indefinite time; but surely we ought 
to hold out until the Australian Confederation is formed. We 
ought to use the Royal veto to prevent what we think 
dangerous legislation on the part of Victoria, or any other 
single Colony, and in the forthcoming Federal Constitution it 
ought to be carefully provided, as I believe it is in that of the 
Dominion of Canada, that marriage and divorce shall be 
matters for federal legislation alone. Byso doing, we may not 
secure the perpetuation of what we regard as Christian 
principles on this subject in the laws of Australia, but we 
shall at least prevent the reproduction in Australia of the 
great and scandalous American evil of a number of distinct 
and conflicting systems of law within one nation on so vitally 
important a subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, March 9th. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





CRUELTY TO WILD ANIMALS. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S$1z,—Will the Spectator—always the animals’ friend—allow 
me to call attention to recent instances of the cruelties of our 
so-called “sports,” and to the still greater cruelties of so- 
called “science?” Let “science” proudly lead, with its pub- 
lished account of “an original and somewhat entertaining experi- 
ment,” where female monkeys were put into “stays,” which 
were “laced” till the lives of the wretched creatures were 
crushed out of them! Monkeys, it is explained, were selected 
for this experiment, instead of dogs, because of their greater 
resemblance to women. And the “entertainment” consisted 
in demonstrating upon monkeys the results of “tight-lacing,” 
—results that, we are told, were “very marked indeed,” and 
naturally, since in their “ plaster-of-Paris jackets, to imitate 
stays,” they were slowly crushed to death. The experiment 
seems to have been upon a wholesale scale, for we hear that 
“several” of the animals soon died, but that “some” of them 
lived; and the author of the experiment explained their sur- 
vival as “ probably due to the fact that the diaphragm is able 
to compensate to a great extent for the enforced loss 
of chest movement.” Now, will it be pretended that 
anything could be learnt from this cruel experiment, that 


has already been repeated on other animals? Is _ there: 


a medical man who does not know far better than experi- 
ments on monkeys can teach him, what the evils and the 
dangers are that result from tight-lacing? And does it 
surprise any of us to hear that pressure sufficient to make 
breathing impossible—a simpler expression than “the enforced 
loss of chest movement ”—would be sufficient to cause death ? 
These monkeys were laced to death, as dogs have been starved 
to death and choked to death, simply to ascertain how long 
the poor creatures could live while the various processes were 
being carried out; and hundreds of such objectless experiments 
are dignified with the title of “scientific research ”! 
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Alas, that when we come to “ sport,” the term should 
seem equally a misnomer! In the description of a recent 
stag-hunt, we are told that the poor stag was so tame, 
that when first uncarted it “stood quietly looking at the com- 
pany,” —the “company” expressly assembled to witness its 
agonies. But the hounds were soon let loose and the 
« sport ” began; and after a long chase, and when the hounds 
had dragged the stag to the ground and were beginning 
to tear it to pieces, they were called off by the hunts- 
men, and “the bleeding and terrified quarry” was put 
pack into the cart to serve another day for the purposes of 
“sport.” It will scarcely stand again and “look quietly at 
the company,” whose presence it will too well understand. In 
another case, a poor hind that had escaped from its pursuers 
was, after three weeks, “unearthed” by the Surrey stag- 
hounds, and her daring and frantic efforts at escape must 
indeed have afforded rare sport to the onlookers, who 
facetiously dubbed her “Lady Reckless.” I will not describe 
what I would not have read, but for the thought that I would 
plead their cause in the Spectator. One pitiful attempt at 
escape was into a house, where the dumb entreaty for a refuge 
was refused; and when at last, from sheer exhaustion, the 
poor creature lay down, the dogs were not allowed to finish 
their work, that, when recovered, she may again afford “ sport ” 
by what was described as “ prodigies of speed and cunning.” 

When last week the Home Secretary was asked if his 
attention had been called to a revolting case of rabbit- 
worrying, he replied that “legislation with respect to wild 
animals was surrounded with such difficulty that he did not 
see what could be done,” and he was right; and cruelty that 
Mr. James Lowther defended as “ the pastime of the masses” 
cannot be interfered with while the cruelty of stag-hunting is 
permitted to gentlemen. “Several County Magistrates,” we 
read, witnessed the stag-hunt; how could they have punished 
the men brought before them next day for “ making matches” 
with their terriers to tear in pieces live rabbits? But the way 
out of the difficulty is clear, and if the country that already 
has its Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals would 
but legislate against gross cruelty, under whatever name com- 
mitted, it would be spared such disgraceful exhibitions as 
those afforded by laced-up monkeys and hunted stags.—I am, 
Sir, Ke., Ss. W. 








POETRY. 





LOVE AND NATURE. 


O YE birds there, our sweetest in singing, 
Did ye learn your glad music of streams ? 

From yon fountain melodiously springing 
Like a sleeper awakened from dreams ? 


Hark, that bell-note! How sweetly it tinkled 
Over ledges, thro’ mosses and fern! 

As ye bathed there at noon dew-besprinkled, 
Did the first bird its first note there learn ? 


And the winds, now in Autumn-leaves moaning, 
Now joyous and gay after rain, 

Did ye hear them, your answer intoning, 
With a sadder or gayer refrain ? 


And the storms, were they also your teachers ? 
Say, thou Eagle, dread monarch on high, 

Lord of air and of all feathered creatures, 
Came it thence, thine unearthly shrill ery ? 


Was it thus, now such melodies pouring, 

That ye learnt your first lesson, sweet birds ? 
Even as eloquence, high in its soaring, 

Was content first to stammer in words ? 


Till the nightingale all notes combining, 
Song of finch, thrush, and warbler, oft-told, 
Came last, like a Homer, refining 
Rude lays to an epic of gold.* 


Ah, not thus, came the answer, replying 
From a songster, the sage of the grove, 

Not from wind, stream, or fountain, outlying, 
But within us the teacher, from love! 





* “Tnspired mocking-bird, greatest of plagiarists.” 





Love, it may be, the picker, the chooser, 
Nature’s sweetest sounds apt to recall ; 

Love, it may be, the borrower, the user, 
But ’tis love at the source after all. 


Love a joy, and a bliss, and a yearning, 
Love a pang, and a pain of desire : 

Ask yon lark there whose rapture is burning 
In the firmament, catching its fire : 


Ask the skylark, our wonder, our glory, 
As he sings from his honest sweet breast, 
Tho’ a world may be listening, his story, 
To his little brown mate in the nest ! 


So the love-note, the love-song, the warning 
When the hawk is abroad in the sky, 

Are love’s offspring, immediately born in 
Love’s heart, and without love they die. 


For a thousand sweet notes may be ringing, 
Heard Nature’s rude harpstrings along ; 

But the charm of them all is in singing, 
And the heart is the charm of the song. 


And would ye too, our singers, not perish, 
But live on, and sound thro’ the years,— 

Know, ’tis Nature alone we most cherish, 
But Nature made human thro’ tears. 


For a thousand sweet thoughts may be winging, 
Love-born, youthful fancies along, 

But as pearls to enchain us need stringing, 
So love to enthrall us needs song. 


A. G. B. 








ART. 


SSeS 

THE JAPANESE EXHIBITION. 
A GOOD many years ago, one of the De Goncourts solemnly 
recounted to the other De Goncourt their three most 
memorable feats. The first was the invention of the “ Human 
Document.” The second was the appreciation either of 
French eighteenth-century painting, or of the exact nuance of 
amour proper to that same period. The third was the dis- 
covery of Japan. Since that time, British enterprise has 
stepped in with its usual thoroughness to work the Japanese 
claim of the Frenchmen. We have given the Japanese tall 
hats and a constitutional government, and other Western 
luxuries. We have had in exchange kakemonos and makimonos, 
The Mikado, and the Japanese Village. And, last of all, the 
Fine Art Society has sent out Mr. Alfred East to see what the 
place is really like. The result of his six months’ work is the 
collection of one hundred and six oil and water-colour sketches 
now on view in Bond Street. And a charming collection 
they are. 

Just at first the visitor may be a little put out. The whole 
project, indeed, savours of the underhand. It is like sending 
a reporter to inquire into the facts of a good story, or to 
describe Cloudeuckootown day by day. Your head is full 
of Hokusai,—or, if that is putting it too strongly, of Harry 
Furniss. And the pages of Punch or of the Mangwa have led 
you to expect an art that brings the actors up to the footlights, 
seizes on their gesture and expression to an extent uncommon 
in our still-life Western art, troubled as it is by much service 
to anatomy and perspective, and the rest of it. All that to 
the Japanese is the playful province of the writing-master, 
for drawing is one of the six branches of calligraphy. 
So again, if landscape be the subject, the author of the 
“Hundred Views of Fusiyama” has none of that complex 
habit of ours, that is partly art and partly science, that 
attempts to render all the scene with the indifference of 
Nature to this and that in it. His is an art more of human 
nature that is struck by one or two things, and particularises 
only these. Hence a landscape that is partly sense-impression, 
partly writing-master symbols,—as you might say in words: 
‘Here there were trees, there there were rocks, but I only 
wanted to carry away that flush on the hill.’ The rest, as in 
one’s memory of a scene, is cloud, represented frankly in the 
Japanese drawing by intrusions of arbitrary cloud and mist. 
For instance, there is a splendid drawing by Hokusai of the 
sacred mountain Fusiyama. It expresses simply the fact that 
the mass of the mountain was lit for the moment blood-red at 
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sunset, instead of being, as usual, snow-white. This colour 
shades off into the cold green of the lower belt of the hill in 
shadow, and some flourishes on this green convey the fact that 
it is the green of trees. 

Now, Mr. East of course treats Japan very much as he 
would England. His people fall back into the scene, as people 
do in the street when we do not know them or follow their 
story. His Fusiyama keeps its relations with other objects 
unperturbed. Nothing jumps out at you because you have 
seen it with a thrill that blurred everything else. But there 
is this to be said: that the Japanese may go to much greater 
lengths in his peculiar shorthand representation of things, 
because, for one thing, his subjects—the hill Fusiyama, the 
lake Biwa, and so forth—are so well known to his own circle ; 
and for another, his notation itself is familiar. Mr. East gives 
us in many cases the filling-out, the addition of what is a gap 
between the}emphatic points in the Japanese drawing, and 
therefore supplies a most useful commentary. 

But the sketches have many positive merits as well. In 
some cases they come curiously near the virtues of Japanese 
landscape, both in simplicity of means and in character of 
design. “ It is the fault of foreign pictures,” says a Japanese 
critic, ‘that they dive too deeply into realities, and preserve 
many details that were better suppressed. Such works are but 
as groups of words. The Japanese picture should aspire to 
be a poem of form and colour.” But the foreigner is learning 
that lesson. Of the virtues of simplicity and selection, No. 14, 
a burnished surface of lake, with rushes in the foreground and 
hills on the horizon, or No. 59, a lemon-yellow and grey sea- 
piece, with a few sails in view, are good examples. In the 
matter of design, No. 60, a sketch of trees with an angry red 
break of sky behind, might come straight from a fan. Others 
“dive more deeply into reality,”—e.g., the “Rainy Day in 
Tokio” (No. 36). Others, once more, are valuable because they 
depict tea-houses and temples and feasts (the fox-shrine in 
No. 30 ought to excite the folk-lorist). But Mr. East’s time 
in the country was all too short to let him go very deeply 
into the life of the people. 

There is one feature of Mr. East’s work which has almost 
Japanese emphasis,—the blossoms. They burst and fall in 
his sketches almost as thickly as in Japanese painting and 
poetry. And these are as full of them as O-Plum-Blossom’s 
garden was :— 

“When for another will the blossoms blow 
As once upon the trees she tended so 
For never blossom broke on one of them 
But had a sonnet tied about its stem.” 
Other objects one misses a little that come to the front so 
much when the eye of the Japanese is there to see. To quote 
only one or two from the pages of the “ Forty-nine Inspiring 
Sights :— 
“My Lord the Crane that will outlive us all, 
The patient Carp that climbs the waterfall, 
The wondrous Ho-ho Bird that carries luck, 
And Happy Marriage figured by the Duck, 
The Dragon, emblem of the great Perhaps, 
The Tortoise, Slow-comes-Death-to-honest-Japs.” 

{t is clear from Mr. Hast’s work, as it was from Mr. 
Whistler’s before, that the Japanese is laying a hand upon 
our landscape art. Perhaps in time he will teach us the 
delightfulness of all queer living creatures, poets of a different 
strain from ours. For,as Tsurayaki puts it :—* When we give 
expression to the sensations evoked in us by external per- 
c2ption, poetry is the result. The nightingale which sings on 
the bough, the frog that croaks by the pond, express each 
their sentiments—and that may be counted as poetry. Thus, 
there is not a living thing that may not be a poet,”—except, 
perhaps, here and there a man. 

The Fine Art Society has done us a service in showing us 
how Japan looks to a Londoner. Will they now do us a 
greater, by showing us how London looks to a Japanese ? 
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A NATURALIST AND THE HEAD-HUNTERS.* 
Is there any lay enthusiasm more sustained and bright than 
that of the “naturalist” who is also a collector? Mr. 
Lumholtz quits his beloved Norway, and roams for months 
among the naked cannibals of North-Eastern Australia. Mr. 


* A Naturalist among the Head-Hunters: being an Account of Three Visits to 
the Solomon Islands in 1886-7-8. By Charles Morris Woodford, F.R.G.S. 
London: George Philip and Son, 











Woodford sails away from Fiji or Sydney, and lives alone 
midst groups of savages, not quite without clothing, “on,” a, 
he perhaps correctly says, the Solomon Islands which a Spanish 
navigator discovered more than three hundred years ago, 
Both would go through fire and water for a beast, a bird, an 
insect, or a flower.. And they are only two out of scores who, 
with a fine disregard of comfort—nay, of privation—and 
firm but gentle spirit of daring, penetrate the world’s receggeg 
for specimens. It is the loneliest, the most unhealthy, the 
least safe places that they must seek to gain the coveted prizes, 
buoyantly and cheerily risking the loss of health, of limb, of 
life itself. No doubt they are upheld by the same kind of 
devotion which animates the explorer who frays a path acrogg 
a continent, or the sailor consumed with the desire to reach 
the Poles; but we fear the world in general does not sufficiently 
appreciate the similarity, or recognise as it should the quiet 
heroism of the patient naturalist. They see a certain dispropor. 
tion between his sacrifices and their results, although they enjoy 
and benefit by a hundred things which he has won for them. 
The charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava rang through 
Europe, but it was not a more heroic feat than the enduring 
steadfastness of Hope Grant’s Lancers and Sikhs and Tomhs’s 
gunners under a heavy fire from mutinous Delhi. So the 
qualities which sustain the soldiers and the martyrs of science, 
big and little, famous or obscure, are the same in all. 


Mr. Woodford, we should say, would not like to be treated 
as in any way an exception; but he is a fairtype. A few years 
ago, he was landed on the coral beach of Shortland, one of the 
smaller Solomon Islands, set down alone amidst a throng of 
savages. A chief had reluctantly agreed to cover him with 
his protection, which lessened, yet did not extinguish the risk 
he ran; and we may try to imagine his feelings as he stood 
on the shore and watched the craft which had borne him 
thither, sink below the watery horizon. After that first 
plunge, with its novel sensations, he spent many months on or 
about the several islands; so that his periods of sojourn ex- 
tended over three years, not continuously, but at intervals, 
for he was interrupted by fever, which drove him to Sydney, 
and a voyage to England. How risky bis visits were, perilous 
even when afloat, may be inferred from the fact that murders 
and massacres, “the fault being sometimes with the native, 
sometimes with the white man,” were relatively frequent. The 
crimes were partly due to the “labour trade,” which he does 
not like, and in a still greater degree to the natural passions 
of the natives. They slay one another, stayed alone by fear of 
retribution, a fear which he thinks does not operate so strongly 
in the case of the white man. The first thing a native thinks, 
when he sees one of his kind, is: ‘‘ Will he kill me ?” The next: 
“Can I kill him?” More than once his audacity led him 
within an ace of death from strange natives ; though he hints no 
doubts of the fidelity of those among whom he lived. But four 
or five miles off there were hostile folk, and all without excep- 
tion went for “ heads,” when they wanted them; and the bodies 
were eaten, less perhaps in Guadalcanar than elsewhere. For 
the islanders differ in the degree of their ferocity, the worst 
specimens of savagery being found among those lowest in the 
seale of immorality. Mr. Woodford quotes and endorses the 
opinion of Captain Simpson, of H.M.S. ‘ Blanche,’ who, writing 
of the Solomonians, says :-— 

“The main object of their lives is to take each other’s heads. 
They are, however, not what can be called a courageous people, such 
a thing as a stand-up fight between two tribes being unknown. 
They are like wild beasts, always prowling about for prey, but 
rarely attacking unless they feel that they have their victims in 
their power.” 

They have “some good points,” adds Mr. Woodford, “ but in 
their nature reigns unchecked the instinct of destruction.” 
And he finds an illustration in a painful story :— 

“Theirs,” he says, “is the same motive that animated the 
native clergyman whom I once saw in Fiji take a live rat, de- 
liberately chop off its four feet with his knife, and then allow it to 
struggle, maimed, away. (I ‘sat under’ him the next day, when, 
in all the glory of a clean white shirt and collar, he conducted the 
service with gravity, and wound up with an eloquent extempore 
sermon.)”’ 

It requires tact, as well as temper and courage, to live in 
safety on the Solomons. Not that these qualities will always 
ensure it, for although our naturalist escaped death, several 
white folk were killed just before, during, and immediately after 
his visit. The natives make a “ pool” of their currency, and it is 
divided among the dwellers in the village most distinguished by 
its attack on trading or labour ships! Mr. Woodford says that 
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Pope would never have written the line beginning, “ Lo, the 

oor Indian,” had he once visited the Solomon Islands; for 
“in all that appertains to driving a bargain, what they do not 
know is not worth knowing.” In short, they are clever savages, 
with hardly a tinge of any qualities which can be called moral. 


Yet even they have been obliged to invent processes which | 
a | 


tend to mitigate their murderous customs; for they have 
system of “castes or totems,” which, among other things, 
enables certain natives “to pass backwards and forwards 


between tribes at open war,” and to “remain in a village when | 


others have to leave on account of an anticipated attack by 
another village.” Evidently much has yet to be learned of 
these people, if it is worth the learning, as it must be if either 
England or Australia is one day to become their “ protectors.” 
In fact, Australia has already an eye on this group of rich 
and fertile islands. 

From the collector’s point of view, they present worlds to be 
conquered ; nor only they, but other groups in the Pacific. 
Take, however, Guadalcanar, a big island: how full it is of 
specimens ! What swarms of splendid butterflies! What 
richly hued birds, what mighty lizards, what a wealth of 
vegetation ! No wonder the naturalist collector was in a 
perpetual state of enjoyment, discovering creatures new to the 
scientific world. There are two big rats, one, “ Imperator,” 
measures two feet over all, while “ Rex” is a little less. The 
crocodiles are as much at home in salt water as in fresh. 
There are many kinds of bats, and our collector has added 
“two new genera and five new species to the list of known 
bats.” He lived in a native leaf-thatched hut on the sea-shore, 
and thence, with a clever native boy to carry his gun, he made 
daily excursions into the jungle. His attire was simply a 
flannel shirt, a piece of blue calico reaching to his knees, 
naked legs and feet, and a Panama hat; he wore a revolver 
strapped to his waist, and carried an insect-net in his hand. 
The account of a‘typical excursion in Guadalcanor furnishes a 


glowing and most interesting chapter, and makes one long to | 


see such a radiant picture of animated tropical nature. There 
are a kingfisher with white body and azure head and wings ; 
a large hawk, white, with brown wings; pigeons of many hues, 
and parrots infinite. The earth is clad in verdure up to the 
summits of the hills, one being eight thousand feet high, and 
the air is laden with flitting colours. The butterflies are | 
perhaps the most rich in splendour, as they are the most 
numerous, and form fitting visitants to the white or crimson 
or golden flowers. On the sea-shore he notes a butterfly | 
“sitting on the wet sand only just clear of the water, and | 
greedily imbibing the [salt] moisture with its long tongue.” | 
He often caught them when indulging their love of salt | 
water. And that may bring us to an incident illustrating the 
enthusiasm of the devoted collector. One day, when off the 
savage island of Malaita, Mr. Woodford and others, under the 
protection of sentries, went to bathe in a pool; while in the | 
water, he saw a huge butterfly coming slowly along the beach, | 
and, hurrying out as he was, he seized his net, dashed off, fell 
over the stones, rose again, and just in time to catch the fly. 
What a picture! “TI leave it to any ardent entomologist,” he 
says, “to imagine my feelings.” He had “rediscovered the 
long-lost Ornithoptera Victoriv,” and why should he not feel 
like Alexander on the Granicus, or Hannibal at Cannw? 
These “ bird-winged” butterflies are some nine inches across 
the wings. One is blue with a yellow body, another is velvety- 
black and metallic-green. They excel in size, but other kinds 
wear equally magnificent raiment, and make the glorious | 
forest beautiful. What a contrast between the appearance of | 
Nature, though she too is “red in tooth and claw,” and the | 
ghastly habits of Solomonian mankind! 

Mr. Woodford’s modest volume, with its illustrations taken 
from what must be admirable photographs done by himself, | 
isa genuinely good book of its kind, and full of solid informa- 
tion as well as of pleasant reading. The mysteries of the 
Pacific, the races, their migrations, their languages, and still | 
more, perhaps, their customs, have yet to be sounded and 
explained. Some suggestions, at least as regards the move- 
ments of the islanders, will be found in this volume, where it | 
is shown that they do actually communicate with each other, | 
by design as well as accident, over long oceanic nee 

| 


| 
| 


The Polynesian is a maritime person; the Melanesian keeps to 
his lagoons and deep channels between the islands, for he has 
not yet reached the sail, and tugs the oar, or rather, plies the 
When the reader closes this book, he will feel that 


paddle. 











he has traversed the rolling swell of the restricted water area 
as well as pushed through the showy jungle; and he will feel 
that the unpretentious author has done good service for the 
stay-at-homes. The maps, also, are well done, and the index 
makes the bright little book complete. 





JOHN VALE’S GUARDIAN-* 
Mk. CuRIisti—E Murray has certainly more power and genius 
for the delineation of English rustic life than any half-dozen of 
our surviving novelists put together. Aunt Rachel is a gem of 
itskind. And Aunt Rachel, though a delightful study of rustic 
manners, has not init either the breadth of interest or the force 
of imagination which is to be found in John Va'e’s Guardian. 
Indeed, the new story has hardly any weak point in it, except 
the relation between Isaiah Winter and his master, Robert 
Snelling; for Isaiah’s distrust of him, arising as it did in 
his native shrewdness, could hardly have been consistent with 
service so long and so loyal, and if it had been, would certainly 
not have been so easily laid to rest, or even dissipated, as 
it was when once he had left his service. But barring that 
somewhat unnatural and occasionally rather melodramatic 
character of Isaiah Winter, we do not find anything in the 
book that is not as strong as it is vividly delineated. It has 
been Mr. Christie Murray’s object to paint rustic England 
in all its slowness and steadiness and fixity of type, and for 
this purpose he contrasts two or three of the rural yeomen of 
the Midlands, varying the individual characteristics in order 
to let us see the same type, as shown in very different moral 
natures, with two or three Southern French characters as 
unlike as possible to the bovine Englishman. This is a very 
happy device of Mr. Christie Murray’s for bringing out the 
Midland yeoman in all his John Bullism. One might put 
into the mouth of Mr. Christie Murray the sentence which he 
puts into the mouth of his French artist from Arles, M. 
Jousserau :—* I want to paint John Bull. I find John Bull. 
I paint heem.” Isaiah, the rather melodramatic serving-man, 


| of whom we have spoken, praises the French artist for his 


discrimination. “He’s got an eye for things,” said Isaiah ; 
“JT never noticed it particuler till I see your picture; but 
I’ve thought it since, and said it to the missis many a 
time; a John Bull-er lookin’ sort of man I never looked 
at than he’s drawed you out to be. It’s as like as 
one new sixpence is like another, and it’s John Bull all 
But Mr. Christie Murray was not content with 
drawing one John Bull. He has drawn two of totally 
different moral stamps, and a replica, which was perhaps a 
little superfluous, of one of them. His harmless and worthy 
John Bull is very good; but his evil and malignant John Bull 
is very much better, and he is the real subject of this striking 
book. Mr. Robert Snelling is a study of the kind of John 


over.” 


| Bull in whom self-importance and self-worship grow into a 


destructive passion, a passion that cannot tolerate the existence 
of any obstacle to the realisation of the dream of commonplace 
authority, wealth, and power which seems all but within his 
grasp. And in his case, but for his ward’s life, it would be quite 
within his grasp. In Shorthouse we have the limitation and 
ignorance and the perverse self-will of the British yeoman, 
without any admixture of true evil. In Robert Snelling we 
have almost all the same limitations, but all aggravated by a 
greedy conviction of his own claims to supremacy over all the 
other figures in his little world, which makes the man abso- 


| lutely intolerant of any duty, or any claim, however natural, 


which interferes with his gross and absorbing ambition. Mr. 
Christie Murray speaks of his evil hero, if hero he should be 
called, almost as if he were as dull and narrowly grooved a man 
as Farmer Shorthouse or Farmer Gregg. And so far as regards 
his incompetence to understand or believe in different types of 
character and power from any of those familiar to him, he is 
as dullas they. But it is impossible to call a man stupid who 
has such keen, and sometimes even subtle instincts as to the 
best mode of blinding other people to his own evil designs, as 
Robert Snelling. The scenes in which he avails himself of his 
reputation for uprightness and straightforwardness to throw 
dust in the eyes of others as to his own design, are scenes 
which no merely stupid man could have conceived or enacted. 
That, for instance, in the Congregational Sunday-school, where 
he anticipates the evil rumours spread as to his ill-designs 
upon his ward, by going straight to the schoolmaster who 





* John Vale's Guardian. 
and Co, 
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had been one of his instruments for ruining the boy’s health 
and brightness, and appealing to him whether he had ever 
plotted with him “to drive the soft lad softer,” could 
not have been brought about by a merely stupid man, could not 
have been brought about by any one without a clear conception 
of the effect of presence of mind and authority of manner on men 
a little beneath him in standing and reputation. Stupid a man 
cannot be called who has so very clear an idea of what he can 
do to impress other people, and who never attempts anything 
beyond his own powers, though he has altogether an exaggerated 
idea of what those powers are in relation to that large remainder 
of the world for any insight into which he is quite incompetent. 
Narrow in the extreme Snelling is, no doubt; but his narrow- 
ness, which he does not recognise as narrowness, but only as 
fitness for his own sphere, is truly conceived by himself as a sort 
of power, a sort of capacity to impress others equally narrow; 
which it really is; and he so uses it as to extend the sphere of 
his influence and to hide the malice of his heart. Very 
vigorous especially is Mr. Christie Murray’s sketch of Snelling’s 
feeling for freehold property in land :— 

«He had had undisputed control of his nephew’s property since 
the death of John Vale the elder; and since John Vale the 
younger had run away, the land and the money he held in trust 
had grown into him, and become such a part of him as no honest 
belongings of his own could ever have been. There was nothing 
in the world a thousandth part so desirable to his mind as the 
ownership of land. Mere money wealth, the next thing in sweet- 
ness to it, was far and far behind it in its capacity for yielding 
pleasure. He had been gathering landed property in a small way 
all his life, and a half-ownership was a great sweet mixed with an 
incredible bitter. A mortgage was a loathing to him until he had 
cleared it away. A peppercorn quit-rent would have galled him. 
The only poetic fancy that had ever stirred his depths of com- 
monplace came with the reflection that his ownership ran in an 
absolute solid wedge to the earth’s centre. He bought lands with 
the mines and minerals thereunder, or would not buy at all, and 
the hidden uncomeatable parts of his purchase fed his heart better 
than the productive paying surface. There was something so 
prodigiously solid in the fancy of the dark, unmeasured, un- 
measurable distances, unsunned, unseen, but covered every inch 
by his ownership, and sealed as it were for his, whenever his foot 
touched the surface, if it were but of a bare bald cottage-building 
plot twenty yards by twelve!” 

“The hidden uncomeatable parts of his purchase fed his heart 
better than the productive paying surface.” Is not that the 
imaginative secret of a good deal of the passion for property 
inland? And does it not imply that there is a certain type of 
narrow and almost stupid character which is yet fed upon 
ideal elements, and exults more in imaginary rights which can 
never be used, than in the actual rights which can be and are 
used? Surely when Mr. Disraeli, who had a profound con- 
tempt for British landowners, “ acred up to their lips, consolled 
up to their chins,” talked of the English in his contemptuous 
way as a profoundly imaginative people, he referred to this 
kind of imaginative power of revelling in rights of property 
such as those over which Snelling gloated,—imaginative 
rights which were rights only in this sense, that the law gave 
to him by preference and in the abstract, quit landowner, down 
to the earth’s centre, abstract rights which it has absolutely 
no power to confer effectually on any one at all. Yet it is an 
imaginative life that revels in such abstract rights; and if that 
kind of life is admirable, certainly John Bull has admirable 
qualities. How vividly Mr. Christie Murray pictures the 
possession which covetousness has taken of this man’s mind, a 
theme on which he never dwells too long, though it is the 
principal theme of his book, our readers will understand by 
the following passage describing his feelings after his ward 
had been lost sight of fora year, and, as he hoped, had been long 
since dead, when he hears news of his being alive and well :— 

“ He had been accustomed all his life to set his purposes ahead 
of him and to go straight towards them, and having once resolved, 
had very rarely troubled himself to look behind or to examine 
anew the motives which had started him. But the news of the 
afternoon had stirred and shaken him more than he cared to 
confess, and in the very midst of the assurance and resolve which 
he told himself he felt, there were all sorts of earthquakey tremors, 
and now and then a fear which might have been inspired by 
conscience. But the one thing which most animated his spirit 
was a settled glow of wrath against young John. It was no part 
of Snelling’s character to desire to understand his own emotions, 
and he did not pause for a second to inquire why he was angry 
with his ward. If he had made such an inquiry, the answer 
would have been simple and easy to find. Young John stood 
between him and his desire. He had a right to stand there, and 
Snelling had no right to the desire; but that made no difference 
worth speaking of, unless some underlying latent sense of it lent 
fuel tothe flame. What right had the young brute to have aright 
atall? What right had anything or anybody to stand between 





a 
that grasping Ego and his wish? He had kept strict account 
between the estate and himself of every farthing, partly because 
of a rooted business instinct, but partly as a guard against a 
possible accusation. No neighbour should be able to tell him at 
such or such an hour you began to think this property your own. 
and if ever claim or investigation should arise, he was safe and 
clear. But almost from the moment of John’s disappearance the 
houses and the land and the incomings therefrom had taken that 
sort of root in him which a man’s own property is apt to take, and 
by this time it had grown to be a part of him, so that he felt it 
was no more easily separable than a living member of his body, 
Of the two, if the choice had been given him, he would rather have 
sacrificed alimb. It is imaginable that there are many people in the 
world who would do as much as that to retain their own, or even to 
become possessed of other people’s property; but there was an 
unusual grip in Snelling’s character, and wealth was a passion with 
him. And now, on the top of security and ease, this abominable news 
of John’s health and mental prosperity came with a sort of shock 
which seemed to justify any intensity of hate and anger. To get 
the boy back into his own hands was the first prime necessity, and 
beyond that he pretended to see nothing, though in the hidden 
recesses of his mind he kept one fixed and wicked purpose. He 
might as well have given it the whole daylight field of fancy to 
roam about in. If he had acknowledged to himself this villainous 
offspring of his greed, he might have encountered it less often, 
and have been less troubled by it; but forcing it to lurk and hide, 
he had to force himself to keep an eye upon it; and it was the 
very centre of himself, and occupied him altogether with a 
torturing insistence. ‘I am here,’ said the black phantom—here, 
ready and waiting for your bidding, and you know the purpose 
you mean to put me to.’ Not to listen, not to see, not to admit to 
himself that the thing was there, was a constant grinding pre- 
occupation to him.” 

What adds greatly to the brightness of the story is Mr. 
Christie Murray’s singular skill in depicting the incidental 
characters and scenes to which he introduces us. From the 
first fight between the schoolboys and the village boys, to the 
inquest scene with which the story closes, everything is 
made vividly present to the eye,—not only the lively French 
colony and the artistic skill of M. Jousserau in painting 
bovine England, both sub-human and human; not only 
the wretched old idler and drunkard, Mr. Orme, who 
contributes so greatly to the development of the plot, 
and who is a striking portrait in himself; not only the slow 
rural festivities, the scenes of suspense over the boring for 
coal, the burning of Snelling’s house, the love-scenes, and the 
bright little vignettes in which the childish singer, Lydia 
Day, warbles her native wood-notes wild,—but the scenes 
of nightmare, of plotting, of spying, and of dread. Mr. 
Christie Murray writes with a sure hand, and with the one 
exception of Isaiah Winter, there is nothing in his story which 
strikes us as unreal and melodramatic. 

Mr. Christie Murray’s memory has failed him, or else he 
means to suggest that Farmer Shorthouse’s memory had failed 
him, when the latter attributes the comparative degree “John 
Bull-er ” to the Frenchman, M. Jousserau. It was a compara- 
tive degree which only a John Bull could have invented, and if 
the author will refer back to the passage in which that com- 
parative is coined, he will find that it was due, not to M. 
Jousserau, but to the shrewd intelligence of Isaiah Winter. 





THEODORE TALBOT.* 

Sir BaLDwyn LEIGHTON made a valuable contribution to 
the literature of Christian philanthropy when he published 
the Life and Letters of Edward Denison. He has now written 
a slighter, but certainly not less interesting, memoir; and we 
earnestly hope that the world at large may be allowed to see 
and to profit by what was, in the first instance, intended only 
for a privileged circle of friends and kinsfolk. In the mean- 
time, we have obtained permission to offer our readers this 
brief sketch of a noble character and a beneficent career. 

Theodore Talbot was born in 1839. He was the only son of 
Mr. Christopher Talbot of Margam, who died last January, 
the “father” of the House of Commons. His mother, Lady 
Charlotte Talbot, a daughter of Lord Glengall, died when her 
son was only seven years old. He was brought up at home, 
and taught by private tutors under the careful superintend- 
ence of his father, himself a man of high mathematical and 
scientific attainments. At the age of eighteen he went up to 
Christ Church. He hunted, he debated (taking always the 
extreme Liberal side), he cultivated music, he practised Free- 
masonry, and he read sufficiently hard to obtain a second- 
class in the Final Mathematical School. On going down from 
Oxford, he threw himself with great energy into the Volunteer 





* Recollections of Theodore Mansel Talbot and his Time. By Sir Baldwyn 
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movement, becoming successively Captain, Major, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of his county corps. He was an admirable 
shot, a strict disciplinarian, and a thorough master of 
drill. He took a farm of his father’s, and worked it on 
commercial principles, not using it as a toy, but care- 
fully studying to make two ends meet. His letters on 
agricultural topics, and those connected with county busi- 
ness and finance, show a keen interest in local affairs, 
and the clear judgment which comes of practical experi- 
ence. But, after all, farming was scarcely the pursuit best 
adapted to the impetuous and daring spirit of Theodore 
Talbot. As heir to his father’s immense possessions, he had 
been brought up to no profession. Without occupation he 
would have been miserable, and his zealous temperament found 
its vent in hunting. He first tried his hand with a pack of 
harriers in Glamorganshire; then he took the Ledbury 
hounds; and in 1873 he organised a fresh country in the 
neighbourhood of his home, and undertook the mastership 
of the newly formed pack. “He showed considerable powers 
of organisation, forming a Hunt Club, laying out fox-coverts, 
and establishing earth-stoppers’ funds, &c. He also purchased 
foxes, and arranged a sort of breeding-den in a cave in the 
Vale, where at one time there were fifty foxes taken from the 
hills.” He was a martinet in the field, and though ordinarily 
quite indifferent to all matters of personal appearance, was 
scrupulously particular about his own turn-out for hunting, and 
that of those who hunted with him. He was keenly solicitous 
for the physical welfare of his poorer neighbours; and, 
finding that there was no resident doctor in the neighbour- 
hood, he himself guaranteed the stipend of a superior medical 
man. The material development of his father’s vast estates of 
course afforded all connected with them constant employment 
and interest ; and Theodore Talbot predicted, as long ago as 
1872, that the Rhondda Valley would become an industrial 
centre of the first importance, and would return a Member of 
its own to Parliament. For himself, however, he persistently 
declined Parliamentary honours; he might, indeed, have con- 
sented to stand, had it been an unmistakable duty to do so, 
but it was a prospect from which he instinctively shrank. 
“No doubt some feeling of disgust at the hollowness and in- 
sincerity of Parliamentary and political life was the repelling 
influence here ; but his whole character and temperament 
was the antithesis of an ordinary M.P., and he felt his 
sphere of usefulness to be elsewhere.” That sphere was found 
to lie in a very unexpected quarter. 


From his early days Theodore Talbot had been of a devout and 
thoughtful temperament. He had a high conception of his duty 
towards God, keen sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow- 
men, and an abiding sense of responsibility for the gifts of life, 
health, activity, wealth, position, and social influence. He 
told an intimate friend that he had always had an ideal of a 
church or religious community in his mind, but he had never 
seen it realised until Providence led him to St. Alban’s, 
Holborn. That church, its work, its services, and its ministers, 
were destined to exercise a dominant and enduring influence 
over Talbot’s heart and life. The history of the parish, and 
the processes by which its high perfection of spiritual and 
material organisation was evolved out of a chaos of sin and 
misery, are now pretty generally known. This was not the 
case when, in the London Mission of 1869, Theodore Talbot 
made acquaintance with one of the curates of St. Alban’s, who 
became thenceforward his most intimate friend. Through this 
friendship he was drawn to St. Alban’s Church, and in its 
parochial work he found his true vocation, and developed the 
most characteristic and most beautiful parts of his noble 
nature. From this period he practically disappeared from 
society when he was in London; his time was spent in the 
slums of Holborn instead of the drawing-rooms of Belgravia 
and Mayfair. He joined one of the St. Alban’s parochial 
guilds, of which the object was to bring young working men 
and lads together in a real brotherhood. He stood godfather 
for the street-arabs at their baptism; he carried the dead to 
burial; he fed the hungry, reasoned with the sceptical, and 
taught the ignorant in the Sunday-schools. He walked in pro- 
cession with his guild in the parish church, and freely spent his 
money and his time on the outward fabric and adornment of 
the church to which he was so deeply attached. 

On his father’s estate in Wales, be laboured earnestly in the 
same cause, promoting the restoration of neglected churches 
and the improvement of divine worship, and in all possible 











ways strengthening the hands and co-operating in the work of 
earnest-minded clergy. At the same time, he never wavered 
in his Liberalism. Indeed, he called himself a Radical, and 
on religious grounds, and in the interests of the Church her- 
self, he was an advocate of Disestablishment. “He had 
wonderful sympathy and love for the working-man. He loved 
him for the sake of the Divine Workman of Nazareth. That 
was his Liberalism; a pure, unselfish, disinterested love of the 
poor and helpless.” All this exuberance of outward effort was 
only the expression of an inward spirituality as keen and 
intense as ever animated a human life. He had in a singular 
degree the gift of child-like faith in the Unseen, in the Father- 
hood of God and the mysteries of the Mediatorial Kingdom. 
“T only live for God’s glory,” he said; and it was no idle 
vaunt. His progress in the spiritual life was steady and 
manifest. He gradually learned to control the impatience 
of a naturally quick temper, to submit to rebuke, and 
to humble himself before those whom he had wronged, 
not least gladly when they were socially his inferiors. Thus 
alike in his inward character and in his outward life, he showed 
the reality of a living faith. He bore constant and enthusiastic 
witness to what he believed to be the truth; he cared 
passionately and laboured ceaselessly for the spiritual and 
material welfare of his brother-men; and while utterly free 
from all taint of “worldliness and uniformity with worldli- 
ness,” he looked forward with serious anticipation to the great 
work which seemed to be in store for him whenever the 
process of Nature should make him master of his vast in- 
heritance in South Wales. In view of these great responsi- 
bilities, his friends often urged him to give up hunting, or 
at any rate to ride less recklessly. The same thought 
seemed to cross his own mind, for he once said, in re- 
ference to his hunting : “ I sometimes think I am not justified 
in risking my life so much, in view of all the responsibility 
that lies before me here.” The words were only too true. 
At the beginning of the hunting season of 1875, he had 
a fall which injured him severely. He was laid up for 
some months, but at the very end of the season obtained the 
doctor’s permission to have one more day’s hunting. Jumping 
a small ditch towards the end of the day, he received a slight 
concussion of the spine, and from this injury he never 
recovered. After three months’ intense and increasing 
suffering, borne with exemplary patience, and constantly 
cheered by the rites of the Church, he died on June 18th, 
1876 :— 

“The day before his death was St. Alban’s Day, and his heart 
was at St. Alban’s Church. ‘I have been thinking about all you 
will have done,’ he said; ‘ give my love to all the dear priests, and 
wish them all happiness and prosperity at St. Alban’s,’ was the 
message sent by the dying man, whose own happiness never dimmed 
as the loss of all earthly joy became imminent, whose faith and 
love flamed up as life was flickering in the socket. He died in 
the Everlasting Arms. All felt that faith blessed him to the 
very last.” 

‘ Euge, serve bone et fidelis : 
Intra in gaudium Domini tui.’ 





A STUDY OF THE QUAKERS.* 

A stupy of the Quakers is not likely at the first glance to 
attract much interest or a wide circle of readers. Once a 
company of enthusiasts, the objects of a senseless persecution 
for their faithfulness to convictions not always wise; now a 
small, quiet, harmless sect, useful in works of benevolence, 
and not given to propagandism, they are regarded with pity 
as to the past, and as to the present with a kind of respectful 
indifference. Yet the story of the early Quakers is well worth 
telling, and it is told by Mr. Turner with a spirit and fidelity 
which should delight the historical student as well as the 
general reader. But the book is written with an ulterior 
purpose, which is set forth in the preface, and must be briefly 
mentioned here. 

The author was formerly engaged as a missionary in China. 
His return to England brought other changes than rest and a 
different kind of work :—“ The study of the evidences of 
Christianity, commenced in China for the sake of the heathen, 
had to be continued at home in the face of the rising tide of 
scepticism, which threatened to sweep away the very founda- 
tions of the Christian faith.” A sore conflict followed, from 
which he emerged with a conception of the Christian religion 
which was new to him, and which he wrote down in a paper 
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as yet unpublished. He had for some years been associated 
with Friends in philanthropic work, bat it was not till after 
this paper was written that a Quaker lady gave him a copy of 
John Woolman’s Journal :—“ At once he recognised that his 
new conception was not new, but had been revealed to others 
before. Following the clue, he plunged into the study of 
George Fox and the primitive Quakers.” This study did not lead 
him to become a Quaker, nor is his book especially addressed 
to members of the Quaker sect. But it did lead him to perceive 
how a lesson could be drawn from the pages of history, the 
truth of which had been confirmed independently in his own 
experience, while its importance cannot be overrated in the 
exigencies of the present day. Asa sect, the Quakers soon and 
rather suddenly declined, possibly, as is suggested, because the 
age was not fully ripe for the reception of the truth which had 
been revealed to them. To revive them as a body is not in the 
least a part of the author’s design. And in setting forth what 
he believes to be the truth in the guise of a study from life, he 
has encountered all the difficulties and drawbacks which attend 
life-studies, and distinguish the real from the ideal. With the 
utmost fairness he depicts the darker side, while presenting 
the more favourable points in a vivid light. 

The religion of George Fox, the Apostle of the Inward 
Light, is shown in contrast with the stern and relentless creed 
of the Puritanism of the day. There was a difference between 
the two from the beginning. “The Puritan’s religion began 
in the contemplation of an external circle of infinite dimen- 
sions.” Utterly insignificant himself, he was surrounded by 
awful realities, and overwhelmed with the probability of im- 
pending doom. Naturally, his first object was to flee from 
the wrath to come. After describing the character of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, who is taken, not unfairly, as a type of the Christian 
of the day, we are told that— 

“In Fox’s journal we see another sort of Christian, one who is 
himself Evangelist, Interpreter, Great-heart, and Valiant-for-the- 
truth, not in fiction but in living fact. Here is a Christian who 
for four years continuously fought with Apollyon and struggled 
through the valley of the shadow of death. Then having won 
his way through the darkness to the light, for forty years he 
lived in the light, with the world, the flesh, and the devil held 
down under his feet...... The difference between Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim and Fox’s journal is the difference between their religious 
beliefs. Bunyan wanted to be saved from hell; Fox wanted to be 
saved from sin.” 

It is difficult for us now to estimate how great was the change 
from the pressure of the iron logic of the Puritans “to the 
free, joyous, hopeful life ‘into which Fox conducted the 
Children of the Light.” His mission was to direct men to 
the manifestation of Christ in the heart,—to man’s true 


' teacher, the Spirit of God. The Puritans rested primarily on 


the authority of Scripture. They did also believe in the Spirit, 
and Fox and his followers believed in the Bible. Fox said, 
indeed, to the horror of his opponents, that the book was the 
record of a revelation, not the revelation itself, and that the 
Spirit that gave the Bible must be above the Bible; but not 
only did he believe in and love it, but he was quite unaware of 
any questions of authority or inspiration, and he accepted 
both exactly as the Calvinists did. In attempting to define 
the relation between the Bible and the Spirit, Fox and the 
more scholarly exponents of his faith were sometimes incon- 
sistent, and not free from confusion of thought. At times it 
seems as if they and their opponents were drawing near to 
each other, and in actual experience they were often nearer 
than they supposed; yet there was a difference in dominating 
principle, and it is this difference that deserves attention now. 

Two hundred years have passed, and the thoughtful inquirer 
is no longer able to rest his faith securely on the letter of 
Scripture, nor can he, though he may try to do so, rest it on 
the authority of wise and holy men of old. Beset on the one 
hand by the facts and hypotheses of science, and on the 
other by the criticism of the Old and New Testaments, 
he feels at times as if all were being taken away, and 
the very ground shaking under his feet. Is there nothing 
that-be can learn from the early Quakers to help him in this 
strait? It is true that their intellectual development was 
much behind our age :— 

“ Their opinions cannot be altogether ours. But their method, 
which in spite of some blemishes was on the whole eminently 
successful, is as suitable for ourselves as for them. ..... They 
made practical experiment of Christianity from the inside. Of 
course they were not the first discoverers of this method. All 
true Christians have adopted it in all ages. But these despised 
Quakers, more clearly, more thoroughly than others recognised 








that this is the true way; that we ought to begin with this; 

in fact, there is no other. It was a great Antony, worthy ver = 
reckoned a revelation from God.” P 
To begin with this: to recognise that the light within us 
pointing to that which is right and good and true, must at 
least be cherished and obeyed, that we need not wait till we 
have decided as to its origin, or settled its claim, but that we 
should arise and follow, for if it be from God, “the trust which 
is obedience” will lead to more. It is a matter of wide 
experience that it does lead to more. In a passage of great 
power and beauty, there is depicted the position of one who, in 
the whole-hearted search after truth, has sadly parted one by 
one with his cherished beliefs, as he fears for ever, and stands 
at last alone with God and duty. That remains, and he will 
not give up his faith in God till he has proved whether his 
sense of duty is not a spark of light from Him. Yielding with 
absolute self-surrender, trusting in God alone, his humble, 
watchful obedience brings its own reward :— 

“For the truth’s sake ...... we gave up all, and all is being 

given back, changed as to its form, clothed in new beauty and 
power. We dared not build up our faith in the Son of God on the 
evidence of miracles, but left alone with the Son of Man, the 
Crucified, we loved Him as never before, and as we humbly 
endeavoured to walk in His steps, lo! He was transfigured before 
us, all His memory, all His story, all His influence through the ages 
was illumined by its own celestial light, until it shone with the 
glory of the Eternal Love, and we heard the voice from heaven : 
‘This is my beloved son, hear ye Him.’..... We gave up the 
Bible as an infallible oracle speaking unintelligible mysteries, and 
now it is given back to us, the record of God’s teaching to His 
people of old, the treasure-house of revelations to and through 
prophets and apostles and the Son Himself, which we can enter 
into, and in our measure receive and possess by the inspiration 
of the same Spirit. We gave up the Church as the infallible 
authority, lord over God’s heritage; it is given back to us as the 
communion of saints, the home of God’s children, a spiritual 
brotherhood to which many unconsciously belong.” 
If we understand Mr. Turner aright, he means that those 
who have been shaken in their Christian faith, the foundations 
on which they once rested having been in some respects laid 
open to suspicion, if they are faithful to the light within—that 
is, to the deepest convictions of which they are conscious—may 
regain more than they have lost as they grow in faith and 
obedience. The testimony of experience ultimately corrobo- 
rates the testimony of Scripture, especially as regards the life 
and work of Christ; and things concerning Him which may 
before have appeared to lack evidence sufficient for their 
miraculous character, are seen to be in perfect harmony with 
Him whom they have learned to recognise in the depths of 
their spirits as the Son of God. The thought thus stated is 
not new, but it has seldom been set forth with such force of 
conviction and vigour of illustration as in this book. 





MR. CHISHOLM’S “COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY.”* 
Mr. CuIsHOLM, the able and ingenious editor of Longman’s 
New Atlas, which we recently noticed, has produced a solid 
and valuable work on Commercial Geography, a subject 
that has not hitherto been fully or satisfactorily treated, so 
far as we know, in any single volume published in this 
country. The only fault that might at first sight be brought 
against this book is its size, which seems almost too big 
even for those students who may devote special attention 
to a commercial education. When, however, we look more 
closely into the pages, we find it hard to point to much 
that might be omitted or treated less fully, and the well- 
marked divisions of the subject and the complete index 
enable the reader to study one particular branch, without 
having to wander wearily through pages of less immediate 
interest. It is not, however, a mere book of reference, any 
more than it is an ordinary school-book, but rather the con- 
densed account of a careful examination of the vicissitudes of 
commerce in the more important commodities. Tabular 
statistics of trade are banished to an appendix, and only 
referred to in the body of the book “to illustrate tendencies 
in progress,” not to burden the student’s memory, or confuse 
his want of memory, with multitudes of figures which are 
often simply meaningless until the light of the interpreter is 
thrown upon them. As an instance of Mr. Chisholm’s method 
of using statistics, we may quote the following passage :— 
“The industry and commerce of Belgium being in many re- 


spects similar to those of the United Kingdom, a comparison of 
tables pp. 438-40 and pp. 448-49 is instructive under several 
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In the export table the same upward tendency will be 
observed in both under the head of machinery; in both will be 
noticed a sudden spurt in the period 1881-85, but the advance in 
Belgium in that period is relatively smaller than in the United 
Kingdom (294 against 56°6 per cent.) Under the head of 
wrought-iron, &c., Belgium does not keep pace with the United 
Kingdom, and under that of coal it is decidedly losing ground, 
notwithstanding that the chief market of the former lies just 
beyond the Southern frontier. On the other hand, Belgium 
shows a steady advance in the export of linen and hemp (chiefly 
linen) yarn, against a steady decline during the last four periods 
in the United Kingdom ; and under the head of woollen yarn, the 
position of Belgium has been maintained better than that of the 
United Kingdom—a fact which is partly accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance that the chief market for such yarns is on the Continent 
of Europe. In the import trades of the two countries now under 
comparison, the most striking fact is that in both grain has within 
the last ten or twenty years come to occupy the first place on the 
list, but in the case of Belgium it is to be noted that the large 
import is partly counterbalanced by a large export of grain, 
whereas the export of British grain is quite insignificant.” 
We wil. only add that in the above passage, and throughout 
the book, the leading words are printed in black type, to catch 
the eye quickly, a practice which, though it provokes the 
literary man, is not without its use to the student of com- 
mercial geography, who may be expected to wish to run while 
he reads. 

The author is of opinion that, owing to the vast improve- 
ment of communications, the quickening and cheapening 
of means of production, the settling of uncultivated lands, 
and establishment of strong Governments, all of which 
benefits are spreading with accelerated speed, so that they 
will soon cover the whole world, commerce and industry 
are tending to be governed more and more by purely geo- 
graphical considerations, which accordingly demand the most 
careful examination. The special advantages (apart from 
geographical advantages) hitherto held by the United King- 
dom are beginning to be shared by other countries, and our 
excessive commercial supremacy cannot therefore be main- 
tained; and, says Mr. Chisholm, “though to us this may be 
the cause of temporary hardship, the result must be regarded 
as on the whole satisfactory, as tending in the direction of 
that equal distribution of industry and comparative stability 
which we hope it is the mission of commerce to realise.” 

The subject is treated in three parts. In the first the 
author lays down general facts relating to the production, 
distribution, and exchange of commodities ; next, he gives an 
account of the several chief commodities, showing the kind of 
places where they are found or manufactured, and the uses 
to which they are put; and finally, he describes the countries 
in turn, bringing out their natural and acquired capacities. 
This division is convenient, though of course it involves 
numerous cross-references between the second and third parts 
to avoid repetition. Among other matters discussed in the 
first part, different methods of transport are described, begin- 
ning with the elementary system of human porterage :— 

“Probably the severest labour of this kind undergone in any 
part of the world is that which is endured by the carriers in the 
tea trade between the south-west of China and Tibet. The tea 
has to be introduced into Tibet across high mountains, and is 
carried either on muleback ér by porters. A mule goes more than 
twice as fast as a human porter, but carries only half the load, a 
man’s load being on an average nearly 200 1b., in some exceptional 
instances more than 400]b...... Travelling six or seven miles 
a day, and resting in the inns at night, they toil with their pro- 
digious loads over two mountain passes 7,000ft. above their 
starting-place, along a rudely paved road where every step of the 
way must be picked, making a distance of 120 miles in twenty 
days or less, and receiving a sum equal to about 1s. 6d. or a little 
more, according to the number of packages carried.” 

Very different are the conditions of commerce and labour 

under the railway system of transport :— 

“One fact only may be mentioned by way of illustrating the 
extent of the revolution brought about in modern commerce by 
the introduction of railways. Whereas wheat may be profitably 
carried by rail and water a distance of fifteen thousand miles 
from the United States to a European seaport, it can rarely be 
grown with profit west of Lake Michigan more than twenty miles 
from a railway.” 

Among commodities, Mr. Chisholm properly devotes the 
largest space to wheat, which is not only the most valuable, 
but also one of the most widespread of the useful products of 
this earth ; “ there is not a month in the year in which a wheat- 
harvest does not take place in some part of the world.” In 


heads. 





discussing the price of wheat, which has been so largely re- 
duced, chiefly through the abundant produce of America and | 
India, the author observes that “the most favourably situated 
spots in these parts of the world have already been utilised. 








Any further cheapening of the price of wheat to any great 
extent through their produce is accordingly not to be antici- 
pated, unless perchance the completion of the Panama Canal 
should contribute to that effect.” As to sugar, “now the 
cheapest of all luxuries, and indeed regarded as a necessary 
of life by the very poorest in almost all parts of the world,” 
the author of course points out how this cheapness has been 
recently enhanced by the competition between sugar-beet and 
sugar-cane; he considers that “the most important factor in 
deciding on which side the general advantage in this competi- 
tion lies is the superiority of the methods and machinery for 
extracting sugar from the beet ;” but, at the same time, he 
draws attention to the factitious advantage given to beet-sugar 
by the bounty system, which it is proposed to destroy by the 
Convention of 1888, by which the consenting Powers “ mutually 
agree to exclude bounty-fed sugar either directly and abso- 
lutely, or by the imposition of a customs duty exceeding the 
amount of the bounty.” The author points out “that by 
this Convention the principle at the bottom of Free-trade 
is given effect toas regards sugar. That principle is that in 
matters of trade the people of every country should be left so 
far as possible to make the most of their geographical con- 
ditions without Government interference. As, therefore, it is 
a corollary from this principle that where, as in the United 
Kingdom, a customs duty is levied on imported spirit, a 
precisely corresponding excise duty should be levied on 
spirits made in the country, so equally it is a corollary 
from the same principle that where a bounty is conferred 
by an exporting country, a precisely corresponding customs 
duty should be levied by an importing country.” We do not 
propose here to discuss this argument, nor the general policy 
of the Sugar Convention in support of which it is brought 
forward. Our readers are aware that this journal has always 
supported that policy. However, it is not proposed, under 
the Convention, to levy a “precisely corresponding customs 
duty,” but one that (in the words of the Convention itself) 
“must necessarily exceed the amount of the bounty,” the 
object being “ to exclude” such sugar, and not to put it on an 
equality with other sugar. 

We will conclude by quoting a passage in which Mr. 


Chisholm deals with the unity of government in the United 


States from the historical point of view. He has just pointed 
out the great importance to commerce of this central govern- 
ment in the States, as illustrated by the Inter-State Commerce 
Act (1887), “which may be briefly described as an Act pro- 
hibiting local and individual preferences on the great highways 
of commerce throughout the length and breadth of a territory 
four-fifths of the size of Europe,” thus securing “ Free-trade 
here, as in the Dominion of Canada, from ocean to ocean.” 
But how has this unity been brought about? Mr. Chisholm 
replies to this question as follows :— 


“The separate plantations or colonies that ultimately formed 
the first United States grew up independently from several con- 
venient starting places, like the Australian Colonies and the 
Republics of South America. They grew up under English in- 
fluence indeed, and with a common language, but this would not 
in itself have sufficed to make them one, and it was perhaps fortu- 
nate that when they had become strong enough, they were united 
in a common war against the mother-country; fortunate, too, 
that when that war was over, the common burdens which it en- 
tailed necessitated a common Government, and that the great 
State thus formed held such a preponderance in the middle of the 
continent that it easily acquired in course of time all the present 
territory by purchase or conquest. And it was likewise fortunate 
that when the practice of slavery in the Southern States 
threatened a permanent division, the North should have been 
strong enough, in virtue of its more rapid development by immi- 
gration, to conquer the South by mere force of wealth and 
numbers.” 





MR. PENNELL’S PEN-AND-INK DRAWING.* 
Mr. PENNELL, like other men both literary and artistic, 
magnifies his office. We are not disposed to quarrel with 
him for this. Pen-drawing is an art worthy of honour, 
we might even say a great art, and Mr. Pennell is an 
acknowledged master in it, whose criticisms we are all of 
us glad to get, and whose suggestions, informed as they 
are with so much practical skill, will be welcomed by all 
brother-artists. But it is not quite clear whether this 
art is to be honoured for “art’s sake” or for its practical 
utility as an illustrative process. ‘“ You should be prouder,” 





* Pen-Drawing and Pen-Draughtsmen, their Work and their Methods: a Study 
of the Art, with Technical Suggestions. By Joseph Pennell. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 1889, 
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writes Mr. Pennell in his introduction, “to illustrate the 
greatest magazines of the world, thus appealing to millions of 
readers, than to have your drawings buried in the portfolios 
of a few hundred collectors.” But no one knows better than 
Mr. Pennell that the drawing that is thus buried, if it must be 
so, is, in respect of some of its most subtle excellences, a 
different thing from the drawing that is reproduced for the 
millions of readers. As a matter of fact, pen-drawing loses 
more in this process of reproduction and multiplication than 
other methods. When intended for the magazine and not for 
the portfolio, it is restricted in its variety of tone. Only those 
lines can be used that will retain their effect when they are, so 
to speak, translated. To borrow a simile from literature, pen- 
drawing is a poem which has to be put into another language 
before it is given to the world. The public of the magazine 
sees the wood-engraving as it comes from the engraver’s 
hand, apart from any loss that it may have suffered from 
excessive multiplication; but it does not see the pen-drawing 
so directly; it sees it as interpreted by another artist. But 
however this may be, there can be no doubt as to the great 
interest and value of Mr. Pennell’s very handsome volume. 
We could wish that it were better written. But non omnia 
possumus omnes. Mr. Pennell uses his pen to draw with such 
consummate skill, that it would be too much to expect him to 
be also able to use it to write. And naturally he has not been 
able to use to the full the help of the collaborateur to whom the 
literary merit of other works that bear the name of Pennell 
is largely due. And it is impossible not to regret that we hear 
so little in these pages of pen-drawing in the past—twenty- 
eight pages out of three hundred. But for what we have, 
both in the way of letterpress and illustration, we are very 
grateful. The illustrations are more than one hundred and 
fifty in number, some of them of very great merit, and all 
most carefully reproduced. To look through the volume as a 
mere picture-book is to have a treat of great and varied 
interest. As a study and critical account of the contemporary 
aspects of an art which is daily growing in popular favour, 
Pen-Drawing and Pen-Draughtsmen is simply incomparable 
and invaluable. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Ready Reference: the Universal Cyclopedia. Compiled by William 
Ralston Balch. (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh.)--This is, 
in its way, a wonderful volume. Running to some eight hundred 
pages of clear though small type, it professes to contain “ every- 
thing that everybody wants to know,” or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say, everything that whoever is in a hurry— 
“ whoever ”’ means, in effect, nine-tenths of mankind—wishes to 
make himself certain of at a glance. Mr. Balch very nearly 
fulfils his promise. His book is notably weak only in its last depart- 
ment, that which gives the “best books on all subjects.” This 
list is very inadequate even as a selection. The dictionary por- 
tion of Mr. Balch’s book is a happy idea, carefully worked out. It 
contains thirty-five thousand words, most of which are of rather 
unusual occurrence, the common words understood by everybody 
being, asarule, omitted. The words whose signification is supplied 
are printed in bold type. After this dictionary, Mr. Balch gives 
a “ Dictionary of Things Not Generally Known,” in which one is 
reminded of—or, perhaps, from which one may learn—such facts 
as that “ Mind your P’s and Q’s” means “Mind your pieds and 
queues,’ and that Mrs. Grundy is first mentioned in Morton’s 
play of Speed the Plough. Among the thousand subjects all 
dealt with after a fashion which is the model of succinctness, 
are: “ What to Do till the Doctor Comes,” “ Man and Woman” 
(considered mainly from the physiological point of view), “Mirthful 
Games and Parlour Pastimes,” “Church and State,” “‘ The World’s 
Countries,” “ History of Parliament as made by its Reporters,” 
and “Food-Supply of the United Kingdom.” Mr. Balch even 
gives a “Dictionary of Law Terms,” which is fairly complete, 
although he might have done well to include in it “ Hanging- 
Gale,” since on at least one occasion it appeared as “ banging- 
gate” in what is ordinarily the most accurate of daily newspapers. 
This book is one of those few works of reference which can be 
taken up at odd moments, and can be read at once pleasantly and 
profitably for five minutes at a time. 


Everybody’s Book of Proverbs and Quotations. Selected from all 
‘quarters, and classified by W. H. Howe. (Howe and Co )—This 
is a nice little hook, in the best of all bindings, a soft-padded 
leather cover; but its usefulness is much diminished by the 
absence of a good index. 





The Antiquary. (Elliot Stock.)—This is the twentieth volume 
of this “‘ magazine devoted to the study of the past,” and contains 
the issue during the second half of 1889. The interest is, ag 
usual, of a very varied kind. Mr. Talfourd Ely, for instance 
describes a “Visit to the Shrines of the Kabiri.” Mr, Q, dl 
Ward gives a sketch of the life of Isaac Barrow. We have a 
Winchester citizen’s bill of expenses during his visit on municipal 
business to London in 1581, a series of articles on “The Records 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital,” and many other matters, among which 
must not be forgotten the chronicle of the proceedings of Anti- 
quarian Societies. 

The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Very Rev. Dean Spence 
and the Rev. Joseph 8. Exell.—The book dealt with in the present 
volume is the Revelation. Mr. T. Randell furnishes an introduc- 
tion and assists in the exposition, parts of which are contributed 
by Dr. Plummer and Mr. A. T. Bott. The Homiletics are fur. 
nished by the Rev. C. Clemance, and Homilies by Dr. D. Thomas 
and Messrs. S. Conway and R. Green. 

The Silver Whistle. By “Naseby.” 2 vols. (W.H. Allen.)— 
Though “ Naseby’s” story only fills two volumes, it is too long, 
for the volumes are closely packed, and contain a good deal which 
will strike most readers as of the nature of “padding.” The 
choice of such ridiculous names as Lord Gargoyle, Miss Conjugate, 
Baron Sydewaise, and, worst of all, Mr. Wilful Squalling Gruntlo, 
is by no means the only sign of amateurishness, for character and 
incidents are huddled together in a confusing sort of way which 
is the reverse of artistic; and “Naseby” is far too fond of 
fantastic eccentricities of expression, such, for example, as the 
sentence in which he speaks of “those silences which guard our 
memories from being blurred in their outline by the obliterating 
tongue of recollected chattering.” Faults like these must needs 
go a long way towards spoiling any book; but though The Silver 
Whistle cannot be called a satisfactory novel, it contains passages 
and chapters bright and interesting enough to prevent it from 
being wholly unattractive. 


Cruisings in the Cascades. By G.O. Shields. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—The sporting descriptions in this book are the least in- 
teresting portions of it, and the vulgarity of the preface is 
sufficient to induce fastidious readers to lay it aside unread. Todo 
so would, however, be a mistake. Mr. Shields has a great deal to 
tell that is worth hearing about the little-known Cascade range of 
mountains (extending from Southern Oregon through Washington 
Territory away to the northward in British Columbia) whose 
towering pinnacle is Mount Tacoma. The charm of mystery 
attaches to this majestic mountain, which enjoys a reputation as 
malefic as that of Fusiyama itself. Indian legends people Tacoma 
with evil spirits, and no Indians have ever ascended it to any 
important distance. It is but thirty years since the first ascent 
was made by white men. Crater Lake, forcibly described by the 
author, forms one of its mysteries; the Indians shrink with 
horror from its rugged, ice-bound, rock-rifted shores, and vast, 
dark caverns. Mr. Shields’s descriptions of Puget Sound, of the 
great fishing-grounds, of the home and habits of the wapiti, of 
the Spokane Falls, and, indeed, of the entire country, are animated 
and interesting ; it is the personal part of the narrative to which 
we take exception. The author’s humour, to use a very old joke, 
takes a slangular direction which, to us at least, is unpleasing. 

Personally Conducted. By Frank R. Stockton. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange ” in the character of a 
tourist’s guide is a surprising but pleasing novelty. He goes with 
the reader, as with the traveller, step by step and hand in hand, 
but is far ahead of him in knowledge, and the easy readiness of quick 
association that is a delightful accompaniment and a potent 
help. Nothing is overlooked, and no place is overdone. The 
personal conductor begins with Avignon and the wonderful Pont 
de Gard, goes on to Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples and around its 
bay, Florence, Venice, Switzerland, Paris, and London, ending 
with the Low Countries and the Rhine. He makes this grand 
tour truly delightful, touching all his topics deftly and lightly, 
insinuating acquaintance with them to those readers who may not 
have it, and awakening memory in those who have. 

Five Months’ Fine Weather in Canada, Western U.S., and Mezico. 
By Mrs. E. H. Carbutt. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Naturally, 
one’s first feeling on seeing the title of this pleasant book is 
incredulity. But the author, who is alive to its inevitable inci- 
dence, corrects this cynical doubt, and her weather-chronicle is con- 
vincing. Mrs. Carbutt has nothing very remarkable or original to 
tell, and there is no room for novel illustration in the overbeaten 
tracks followed by her; but she lends an attractive personality 
to a familiar narrative. The most interesting portion of the book 
is that which relates to Mexico. We do not all know all about 


the vast country in which “ objectionable Americans, who have 
made their own country too hot to hold them, take refuge, 
much as the English used to take refuge at Boulogne.” 
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writer is very hard on the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian, 
whom she taxes freely with “ vanity, cruelty, and weakness.” 
That is certainly not the notion we entertained of him here, nor 
does it accord with the general testimony of his own countrymen 
to the qualities of the Archduke. Mexico as it is must be the 
jolliest of places, and the Mexicans the pleasantest of people: 
here is a picture which makes one wonder that they ever 
bother about politics at all, and also that any Government gives 
itself the trouble to exist :—“ The natives never think of wasting 
money on clothes, anything does for clothes, an old sack is not at 
all an uncommon garment; but they buy ices, toys, and cakes 
freely. It is the climate that does it, the delicious sunshine that 
is itself food and clothes, and makes mere existence a pleasure.” 
Very funny and gruesome is a description of the market in the 
“plaza” in the capital on the Day of the Dead, when all the stalls 
and booths where sweets are sold appear “ in character, the wares 
representing skeletons, coffins, death’s-heads, all sorts of things 
funereal, when crowds of children suck sugar skulls, and the 
vendors keep up a cry of ‘fresh skeletons.’” The author bought 
a skeleton ice-seller, wonderfully made in paper, for a real. 


A Hardy Norseman. By Edna Lyall. (Hurst and Blackett.) — 
Frankly admitting that Miss Edna Lyall’s latest novel is dis- 
appointing, and being of opinion that one reason for its falling-off 
from the standard of merit set up by its predecessors, is the 
laying of the scene chiefly in “healthy old Norway,” on account 
of a superficial acquaintance with that country, we are far from 
denying praise and liking to this book. Butit belongs to the class 
of preachy novels, and these are objectionable, whether their 
animus be for or against any of the creeds, because they pervert 
the purposes and distort the pictures of fiction. No doubt Miss 
Edna Lyall has been actuated by a desire to place beyond doubt 
her own Christian conviction and sympathies—(these may have 
been called in question by superficial minds among the readers 
of “We Two,” her finest work)—but her artistic sense ought to 
have warned her against yielding to that desire so fully as to 
render her recalcitrant, ultimately-to-be-converted hero the bore 
he undeniably is. Frithiof is intended to represent high-couraged 
strength; but he is not so much strong as obstinate, and we are 
never roused into caring very much for his “fighting soul.” There 
is also a curious disproportion in this novel; it is almost flatly 
prosaic in parts, and yet it contains startling improbabilities. The 
god comes out of the car with a jump-up like a Jack-in-the-box. 
Nevertheless, there is a great deal in the book that is charming ; 
the drawing of Cecil’s faithful and patient character is excellent ; 
and those readers who care for more than the story will find many 
passages on which to dwell with pleasure and profit. 


After Shipwreck. By J. A. Owen. (Authors’ Co-operative Publish- 
ing Company.)—This little volume, composed largely of sketches of 
New Zealand life, has in every sense a realistic look,—that is to 
say, both the adventures of the authoress, and her other experi- 
ences, which, being mainly spiritual, can hardly be described as 
adventures, bear the appearance of having actually occurred. The 
first story, in which what follows in the wake of a collision is 
described very simply and naturally, has nothing of the genius loci 
about it; but when Mrs. Owen writes of New Zealand, with which 
she is specially familiar, as in ‘‘ Major von Tempsky,” she is seen 
at her best, telling an essentially religious story in flowing English. 
‘Mad Tom Powers,” in which there appears “a once well-known 
figure in Honolulu,” and into which both piety and leprosy are in- 
troduced, is also an excellent story of its kind. Mrs. Owen would 
seem to have travelled all over the world, and she is exceptionally 
skilful in describing a journey either by land or by sea. We have 
not for a long time seen a book which is so pervaded with 
evangelical religion, and in which nevertheless that religion 
seems so unobtrusive. Mrs. Owen is quite certain to produce 
better work than either this volume or that which preceded it. 


Summer Holidays: Travelling Notes in Europe. By Theodore 
Child. (Harper Brothers, New York.)—A prefatory note informs 
us that the sketches of which the book is composed appeared 
originally in various English and American periodicals ; that they 
have no continuity nor connection of subject, being simple 
souvenirs of summer holidays, ‘‘ which the author hopes may find 
favour in the eyes of the travelling public, and also of the other 
public which is content to travel in an arm-chair by the fireside.” 
These are not extravagant hopes, and will in all probability be 
fulfilled, for albeit the countries and places visited by the author 
have been visited and described times out of mind, the observant 
traveller can always tell us something new; and Mr. Child is 
both an observant traveller and a pleasant writer. ‘‘ A Holiday 
on French Rivers ” (the title of one of Mr. Child’s chapters) makes 
very good reading, and the tourist who proposes to “ do the Con- 
tinent”’ cannot do better than make Summer Holidays the com- 
panion of his travels; while stay-at-homes will find in its pages 
much that is interesting and instructive. 





Gold That Did Not Glitter. By Virginius Dabney. (Lippincott 
and Co., London and Philadelphia.)—This is a pleasantly written 
and otherwise agreeable story. William Mainwaring is a young 
Englishman who, being rendered wretched by the possession of 
more money than he can make good use of, adopts the expedient 
of changing his name to “ Tenterden,” and proceeds to New 
York. Finding himself no happier there than he had been at 
home, and still oppressed by the burden of his wealth, he resolves 
to commit suicide; to which end he goes down to “ the river,” 
and there falls in with another young man, Bob Willis, who 
strangely enough, is bent on the same errand, for the reason that 
he stands in sore need of the very commodity of which Main- 
waring has so great a superabundance. After some conversation, 
the two would-be suicides change their minds, and, at Main- 
waring’s suggestion, go together to Bob’s home in Virginia. 
There the Englishman falls in love with Bob’s sister Bessie, and 
after freeing the Willises from their money troubles, without, 
however, revealing his identity, marries the young lady, only 
disclosing the fact of his wealth after the wedding. Let us hope 
they lived happily ever after. Thetale, though rather slight and 
of no great length, is well worth reading, and a very cheap 
shilling’s-worth. 

Brownie’s Plot. By Thomas Cobb. 2 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—We do not think that anything in this novel is quite 
so strong as certain chapters in its predecessor, “ Lucy Carter ;” 
but it is, nevertheless, a very bright, readable, workmanlike story. 
** Brownie” is the domestic pet-name of a young lady who is known 
to the outside world as Miss Margaret Northcott, and the object 
of her plot is the clearing of the character of her cousin, Clement 
Northcott, who has been accused of forging his father’s name. 
Clement is a manly and not ill-principled young fellow, but he is 
something of a reckless ne’er-do-weel, whom respectable people 
are quite ready to distrust; and in this case the evidence against 
him seems overwhelming. Circumstances prove, to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, that the forgery must have been committed at a 
certain time and by one of two men, Clement and his kinsman, 
Mr. Walter Litton, who at the time in question is laid up with a 
broken right-arm, an accident which, on the face of it, renders 
writing impossible. Brownie is, however, certain that he is guilty, 
and her successful scheme to bring his guilt home to him is very 
ingenious, though we are by means sure that it would be practi- 
cally possible. It would not be fair to disclose its nature, but we 
may say that it is very similar to, indeed almost identical with, 
the expedient which leads up to the dénouement of a popular melo- 
drama. In its own modest way, Brownie’s Plot must be pronounced 
a success. 

We have received the first volume of an elaborate work which 
is of too technical a kind for us to notice in detail, Trade Tokens 
Issued in the Seventeenth Century (Elliot Stock). The original 
work was published in 1858 by Mr. William Boyne, a famous 
collector. This is a new and revised edition, brought out under 
the care of Mr. George C. Williamson, who acknowledges “the 
assistance of some of the principal collectors of Tokens in the 
United Kingdom as Editors of their respective Counties.” 


The Classical Review, 1889. (D. Nutt.)—This Review grows in 
size, importance, and interest. An arrangement made with 
scholars on the other side of the Atlantic has enabled the pub- 
lisher and editors to add considerably to the available space. 
At the same time, due attention is paid to the activity now mani- 
fested by American scholars. Some particularly good and original 
grammatical papers have appeared in the Review during the year ; 
and the record and criticism of classical works published here 
and elsewhere has been careful and prompt. Nor must we forget 
to mention some interesting obituary notices,—Cobet, to whom 
tribute was paid by an eminent disciple, Dr. Rutherford of West- 
minster, being perhaps the most distinguished name. 

We may mention three volumes which may be described as 
avant-couriers of the great forthcoming work in which Mr. Stanley 
will tell his own story of the relief of Emin Pasha. These are :— 
Stanley's Emin Pasha Expedition, by A. J. Wauters (John C. 
Nimmo); Stanley, and his Heroic Relief of Emin Pasha, by E. P. 
Scott (Dean and Son); and Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer, 
by Arthur Montefiore (S. W. Partridge), a “new edition, revised 
and enlarged.” 

We have received the annual volume of a useful periodical, 
Bible Women and Nurses (Cassell and Co.), “‘a record of the work 
of the London Bible and Domestic Female Mission.” 

MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusuicatTions.—We have received the 
following for March :—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, No. 9 
of Dignitaries of the Church (containing photographic portraits of 
the Bishop of Albany, Bishop Crowther, and the Hon. and Rev. 
E. Carr-Glyn), No. 21 of Our Celebrities (containing photographic 
portraits of H.R.H. the Duke of Orleans, the Right Hon. T. Ritchie, 
and Canon Farrar), Art and Literature, the English Illustrated 
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Magazine, Classical Picture Gallery, the Classical Review, the West- 
minster Review, Igdrasil, the New Review, the Expositor, the Anglican 
Church Magazine, the Theological Monthly, the Homiletic Magazine, 
the Month, Longman’s Magazine, the Gentleman’s Magazine, Temple 
Bar, the Antiquary, the Naval and Military Magazine, the Green Bag, 
the Alpine Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s Magazine, London 
Society, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Argosy, Harper’s Magazine, the 
Journal of Education, the Folk-Lore Journal, the Hospital, Education, 
Cassell’s Magazine, the Quiver, the Sunday Magazine, the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Sun, A 1, the 
Monthly Packet, St. Nicholas, Harper’s Young People. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


Bell (H. G.), Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols. 12mo 
Bendall (G.), Ivy and Passion Flower, cr 8vo........ 
Berdoe (K.), Browning’s Message to his Time, cr § 
Brinton (D. G.), Rig Veda Americanus, 8vo. 
Besant (W.), Holy Rose, cr 8V0..........cs000-+0 
Blackie (J.8.), Essays on Subjectsof Moral & 8 
Carmarthen (K.), A Lover of the Beautiful, cr 8vo spienneiseost® (Macmillan) 6/0 
Coleridge (S.), The Sanctity of Confession, cr 8vo .... 
Du Noyer (Madame), Correspondence of, 2 vols. 8vo 
Fenn (G. M.), The Mynn’s Mystery, cr Svo .... 
Ferguson (R. 8.), History of Cumberland, 8vo. 
Fisher (F.), Poems and Notes of Killarney, cr 8vo 
Forbes (J.), Secret of the Lord, cr 8v0.............0068 
Forty Years a File-Closer, 4to............. 
Foster (B.), Queen of Roses, cr 8vo . 
Fox (C.), The Pilgrims : an Allegory, cr 8vo 
Greea (K. E.), Dorothy’s Vocation, cr 8vo.... 
Greenwood (J.), Prince Dick of Dahoney, cr 8v 
Harris (E.), Death-Duties Tables, cr 8vo_ .......... 
Harrison (C.), Dollis Brooke, cr 8vo ..... ...(Remington) 6/0 
Heilprin (A.), The Bermnda Islands, 8vo . (CO. K. Paul) 18/0 
Ty CPP ONCINU ER, DUNIDE, 0.005c0secerncnessovonnsesonbsce concnnnseanesessesonsens (Scott) 3/6 
Howe (W.), The Garden Considered in Literature, 18mo............... (Patnams) 2/6 
Hughes (A. W.), Nerves of the Human Body, 4to..... (Livingstone) 7/6 
PT UE, TID) ABE GUD ooaccccesiconeedscconeckcdosss con cosesesseusd (Longmans) 10/6 
Kearton (R.), Birds’ Nests, Eggs, &c., cr 8V0 ...+0. .-(Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Lee (V.), Hauntings: Fantastic Stories, cr 8vo .... ...(Heinemann) 6/0 
RENEE CUE ch, DOOMIN, BF Bi i.cc. vee cicsnsecsccnsccsescconscscrsesenséseusecconend (E. Stock 






+......(Brown) 6/0 
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. K. Paul) 2/ 

..(Ward & Downey) 6/0 
secqneeaull . K. Panl) 5/0 
SeawseaaeEnee (Oliphant) 2/0 
.. (Ward & Downey) 3/6 
kesupecben +..-..(Clowes) 2/6 





Mackay (E.), A Lover’s Litanies, cr 8V0...........cc0:cceseeseeseesenesenes (C K. Paul) 3/6 
Miller (W. H.), On the Bank’s Threshold, cr 8V0..........-+s00c0e.s000: (Partridge) 2/6 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes, edited by H. M. Percival, 12mo ...... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Monie (H.), The Cotton Fibre, cr 8V0 ..........cccceccseceseeseneecoes ..(A. Heywood) 3/6 
Oliphant (Mrs.), The Duke’s Daughters, 3 vols. er 8vo . ...(W. Blackwood) 25/6 







Parkinson (T.), Yorkshire Legends, cr 8VO ........c.0.ccecceeeecoee pountean (E. Stock) 7/6 
ONS CM. B,), COOMID BORER, GED nce. cccseccneneseesaccstens ses+stenvensnssee (Heinemann) 10/6 
Praed (C ), Head Station, cr 8vo .... ..(Ward & Downey) 2/0 











BROR (1,), DO AROORUITIND, OP BVO .iccsescasnessescssabssacéviueesosenvoccesned (EB, Stock) 3/6 
Sedgwick (W.), Force as an Eutity with Stream, Pool, & Wave Forms (Low) 7/6 
Smyth (J. P.), Old Documents and the New Bible, cr 8vo_... ........ (Bagster) 2/6 
Thornton (P. M.), The Stuart Dynasty, roy 8VO....c0....cceesseseeeeeeee (Ridgway) 12/0 
Weaker than a Woman, cr 8vo ...(W. Stevens) 1/6 
Wat Is Tenth Ph Hy OMG,” GEBVD sciscvsseccccebsccossseecsiscscceesesss (C.K, Paul) 5/0 
H OT | These Baths were founded in the First Century 

| by the Romans, The waters are MOST VALU- 


| ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
| SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
| The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 


MINERAL 
SPRINGS |e iscsi at gta bene ia 
OF BATH. bi ciie tat piras an Tie MOST 


Daily yield, 507,600 gallons, | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGeEr for all information. 








ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


14,416. - £9 2s. wanted to make a weekly pension of 7s. to a respectable couple, 
aged respectively 71 and 67. The man, a floorcloth-maker, has been 46 years in 
aclub, from which he receives a superannuation allowance of 3s, 6d. a week, and 
he worked for 25 years for one firm. The old people are in every way most re- 
spectable, and have lived 27 years in one house, They have no children, 

15,457.— £4 17s. needed to keep a little boy of six in the Maida Vale Home for 
Incurables, for one year. He is suffering from rickets and partial paralysis. 
The father, a carpenter, contributes 2s. 6d. a week. 

9,433 —£5 16s. is required to continue a pension of 63, a week to an old woman 
of 84. She has been in receipt of this pension ever since 1882, 

14,280.—It is desired to raise 5s. a week, to supplement 2s. a week from private 
sources for Miss M., aged 59, For many years she helped to support her old 
mother, who is now dead, by teaching music. Her health is very bad, and she 
ogg but little. Bears an excellent character. Sum required for six months, 

ba, 

15,476.—£11 is asked for balance cost of emigration to Australia of a bricklayer 
and his family. He and his friends have raised £30,and £15 has been raised 
from other sources. His character is first-rate, and he is a good workman, but 
has had much difficulty of late in getting work. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 
Hrap-MasteR—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fally 
equipped and organised. Excellent Buildings and Playgrounds, standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Second-Class in Classics, 
“Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinction:.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





{OLWYN BAY PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, N. Wales. 
—This High-Class College will be OPENED in MAY. Fees moderate and 
inclusive. The premises are splendidly situated at an elevation of 250 ft. above the 
Bay.—For Prospectus, &., apply to the He«d-Master, F. F. RIGG, M.A., Strath- 
— Honse, Southport, or to the WARDEN of the College, Tudor Hall, Colwyn 
ay. 





a 
c | ; ; 
LIBERTY” S3icmc ret past een 
ART _ PRICES (Striped Muslins) from 8a, pr. yard, 
| A 6 in. e. 
M USLI N Ss. | Figured sy eo de per yard, 


A Visit of Inspection invited, 


NEW SPRING PATTERN BOOKS 
post-free, ‘ 


BRAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, | 
Spring Patterns post-free. 





—- 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW, 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES, 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIBERTY & CO. 








Manufactory, Birmingham, 





| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANs, 


SM EDLEY'S.' Turkish, Russian, and other. Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Te 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ke,’ - 


MATLOCE. | 


Terms —2} to 4 guineas a week, 





] DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 
ASSURANCE | 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 








Surplus divided.............ccccceee £1,235,827 





Full reports, showing the remarkable result of 
| Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


| sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
| MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, 
READING. 





SUTTON’S 
GRASS SEEDS, 
FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES, 
7s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per acre. 


Particulars on application. 








THE KING OF HOLLAND 
1s 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 


AN 
has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 
ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 





For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a 
| dozen are worn out by the use of —— spectacles, 
This is the result of wearing spectacles which are 
| made by the gross, and so cannot, as a rule, snit any 
person's requirements accurately. 
| Mr. BROWNING'S system of suiting the sight is to 
carefully test the eyes without the use of atropine or 
belladonna, and then have a pair of spectacles or 
folders made specially, under his own supervision, for 
each person who applies to him, the lenses being 
worked to suit all peculiarities of vision and the 
frames made to fit the features. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” now in 
its Kighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge 
| in all cases of failing vision, at 63 Strand, London. 


FAILING 


VISION. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocca 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
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TWELVE REASONS 
WHY I SHOULD 


ASSURE IN THE 


SUN LIFE OFFICE. 





1. Because it is one of the oldest and wealthiest of our Institu- 
tions, does a first-class legitimate Life Assurance business 
only, and is not subjected to Fire, Marine, or other 
hazardous risks. 

2, Because the expenses of its establishments are shared with 
the Sun Fire Office—the oldest purely Fire Office in the 
world—thus giving it an advantage over other purely 
Life Offices. 

3. Because it is exceptionally strong, having £36 of Invested 
Funds against every £100 of Assurance on its books, or 
equal to 12 years’ income in hand. 

4, Because none of its funds are in Irish Mortgages, while many 
Offices are thus heavily invested, and several have to the 
extent of two-thirds of their funds in mortgages on land 
or property, both of which securities have depreciated 
enormously of late years. 

5. Because it assumes a low rate of interest in its valuations, 
deals with net premiums only, and leaves future profits 
wholly unanticipated. It assumes only 3 per cent., while 
some other Offices assume as high a rate as 4 per cent. 


6. Because its Profits are divided in actual cash—one of the best 
proofs of present, as well as one of the best guarantees of 
future strength. ‘ Any rotten Office may declare a large 
reversionary Bonus.”—Truth. 








7. Because it is a feature of the Office to give its Policy-holders 
. (under all ordinary tables) three Bonus Options at each 
Division of Profits, viz.:—Cash, Addition to the sum 
Assured, or Reduction of Premium, without regard to the 

state of health of the assured. 


8. Because its Bonuses are exceptionally handsome, its Cash 
Bonuses being larger than the Reversionary Bonuses of 
some other Offices. At last Division an average of £3 12s. 
was returned in Cash out of every £10 paid in premiums. 
The net cost of the assurance is thus much reduced. 


9. Because its Bonuses are payable as soon as declared.—In 
most Offices they are not payable until the policy is five 
years old. 


10. Because it guarantees a substantial Surrender Value, and 
no Policy of which a Surrender Value remains in the 
hands of the Society can lapse. 


11. Because its claims are payable immediately on maturity, or 
on proof of death; thus furnishing ready cash when most 
wanted. 


12. Because the latest improvements introduced by the Society 
make its Policies unique, and render them more market- 
able, and more readily negotiable than those of any other 
Office. 





DOUBLE OPTION PROSPECTUSES, NOW READY.—APPLY TO THE ACTUARIES, 


Sun Life Office, 63 Threadneedle Street, 


London, E.C. 





FOR MUTUAL 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE. 
See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
PR OVI D E N ‘if | EN DOWMENT-ASSURANOE POLICIES, 


INSTITUTION. 


LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON: 


LIFE 


with Provision for Old Age. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


. All Watches and Olocks of E, — and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trad Trade-Mar 
NEW ILLUSTRATED . CATALOGUE sent free on 


TEADE-MARE.  *PPlication to 
DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


CEYLON TEA, 
Of delicious quality, 2s. per pound, 
- In quantities of 61b. and upwards. 








CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
_ BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 








OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The FIFTH 
ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session wiil be held on TUESDAY, 
March 18th, 1890, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn Street, S.W., 
at 7.45 p.m., when the following Paper will be read : :—*On Marriage-Rates and 
Marriage-Ages, with Special Reference to the Growth of Population,” by Dr. 
WIittiam Oax8, M.A., F.R.C.P., &c. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS ... we + £10,000,900 
OLAIMS PAID ., ww coo = cee Ss ene 28,000,000 


PSTAIBS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERA 
The COUNCIL of the METROPULITAN ASSOGIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application b the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, 8. W. 











PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed, 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C, ; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 

—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 

— Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel 
ickets. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ourtsipe Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Msi cinciexcouensetentvaususeogeed £1010 0| Narrow Column 0 

Halt-Page ‘idheametin 5 5 0} Half-Columzn ...... 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column. 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Ce NIG ia snc ins ccociccssnnssss £14 14 O| Inside Page.......cc...-cccseceoreeeee 0 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. pe 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 133. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 


" 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


asst tained Yearly. as Quarterly. 
Including peep to tee part of the Unite yearly, 

Kingdon .. £1 8. 6.00 014 3...... 072 
Including postage to any ‘of the ‘Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany a it” @ax 015 3$...... 7 ¢ 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... we SO Guia @M S..«0 08 2 








NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 





The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Me. K. 
Nuiusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Dipl &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

State will offer TEN Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 

TWO in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY, 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examina- 
tion, to be held on July 9th, 10th, and 11th. 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 


J. L, CLIFFORD.SMITH, Secretary. 
K ING 
BATH ROW SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in May, in the Girls’ Grammar School, Bath Row, Birmingham, an 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for a Junior Class, Salary, £70 per annum. 

Mathematics a recommendation. 

Apply, by letter only, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, 
from whom forms of application and further particulars may be obtained. Appli- 
cations and copy-testimonials should be sent before March 20th. 





EXAMINATION for 





EDWARD __ the SIXTH’S 


BIRMINGHAM. 


SCHOOLS, 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on MAROH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1890, for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70, two of £50, and two of £30 per annum. 
Candidates must be under 14.—Apply, with certificates of age and character, to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE, 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Students to commence their Medical Course. 


Full information may be obtained from the office of the College, Gower Street, 
W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 2Ist, 22nd, Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded, Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£30 each, tenable for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th. 

Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





(T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibitions 

to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 

ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 

—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD.—Miss NORTON has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. NEXT TERM BEGINS on MAY 7ti.— 
Applications requested before Easter. 


N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c, 


pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


T. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Coll., Oxford (for 12 
years Assistant-Master at Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
15 for the Public Schools, &c. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 
All requisites, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTHS for 
Colonial Life, &e.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 




















jn the School, about 80. 





ete 


(JIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held during th i 
JUNE 2nd in LONDON, and also at EDINBURG ae beginning 
sufficient number of Candidates present eocaieek” no CLIFTON it a 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held i 
results of which Three Scholarships, of the annual por tel “or ee ae 
and £30; Two Scholarships offered by the Drapers’ Company, of ffl Pe =, 
respectively of £60 and £45; and the Clothworkers’ Exhibition and a Sohal 
offered by the Skinners’ Com mys of the annual value respectively of 5) ¢ J 
and £50, will be awarded. All the Scholarships will be tenable for thres yeas 
Forms of entry and further information may be obtained from the Senne 
Miss KENSINGTON, 122 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. “ae, 


The forms must be returned filled up by April 30th. 


[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVER 
FRENCH LECTURESHIP, "oe L. 
Applications are invited for the post of FRENCH LECTURER 
sity a ang tay A 2 n fy ey with ead gel = 
ollege istrar, on or before 2th. i ‘ 
coment is duties on October 1st. eines required to 
For all particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, University College, Liverpool, 











METHODIST COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


sie position of HEAD-MASTER of the above Institution 
will be VACANT at Midsummer. Applicants—who must be Graduates of 
good standing for Scholarship in their University, and of recognised success in 
ee ye eo mpg — aaa Oh mage send a statement of qualifi- 

cations and testi ials to the President, the Rev. J. W. M‘ .D. 
than March 18th. i attarneae 
By order of the Governors, 
SAMUEL HOLLINGSWORTH (Hon. Sec.) 








USSAGE HOUSE, near Stroud, Gloucester.—SCHOOL 
for BOYS on the COTTESWOLD HILLS, specially recommended for 
health. Established 40 years. Terms, £60 per annum. Reference from a 
Clergyman of the Church of England :—*I most heartily recommend the school 
The head-master seems to inspire his own energy into his pupils, and teaches 
them to think and to fear no difficulty in work of any kind. Much open-air life 
is also encouraged in an air better, I think, than Malvern, and in a wild and 
picturesque country which made my boys as fond of school as of home.” 


[tere SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 

SHIP, value £30, and the INDIAN MEDICAL STUART MILL SCHOLARSHIP 

id — years, will be offered SEPTEMBER, 1890.—Apply, Mrs, THORNE, 
on. Sec. 


eal COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 


Anumber of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £30 to £20, will be open 
for Competition in JULY, to Boys between 11 and 15, 
For particulars, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 


Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley Colleg», near Abingdon. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of £40 to £20, on APRIL 17th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 




















ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an Election: 

In JULY, to TIEN EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, of 

the annual value of £50, open ‘to Boys who on June 18th are over 12 and under 14, 

In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. The Open Scholarships 

are of the annual value of £50.—For particulars, application should be made to 
the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham, 


ENSIONNAT de JEUNES DEMOISELULES, 4 Genéve, 
Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK recoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
désirent pléter leur éducati en francais. Excellente occasion pour 
apprendre l’allemand, l’anglais, ou l’italien, et pour é:udier la musique, le 
de-sin, et la peinture.—Prospectus et références 4 disposition. S’adresser a la 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BORCK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Genéve. 


OSSALL SCHOOL —There will be an ELECTION to 
ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS at ROSSALL SCHOOL before 
EASTER. The Examination will be held on March 25th, 26th, and 27th at 
Rossall or Oxford. Abont 12 Scholarships will be awarded. The Scholarshi 
vary in value, 70 guineas and £20 or £10 a year.—For particulars, apply, HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood. 











ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has just 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education, Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus by Herr Stempel, who gives weekly lessons. Iuclusive 
terms, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age.—References: Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Oollegiate School, N.W. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. 
—President : Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—Employers 
seeking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 
subjects, or Visiting-Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, 
Kensington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L, HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 











HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest pryable half-yearly on March lst and September Ist. Forms of 
Prospectus and application, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 
eee es of NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and BOROUGH 
FUND. 

Particulars may be had of the Borouzh Accountant, at the Water Offices, St. 


Peter’s Gate, Nuttingham. 
SAM. GEO, JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1399, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 


FUNDS on. wee see one 


60 YEARS, 
«+ «+ £3,476,018, 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patron 


—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
2 ag corned Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD er of LONDON. 


Vice PrEsIpDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
DepuTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


Puysician—Dr. W. 
OPEN TO THE CLE 


H. SLONE, F.R.C.P. 
Secretary—MATTH 
GY AND 


Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


EW HODGSON, Esq. 


THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 


DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are:— 


1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Comission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 


by no less a sum than £40,000. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 


among the general] population. 


In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE PRoFits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 


among the Members. 


Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits, 





Age next 

irthday. £8. d. 

—" 20 18 
30 233 4 
35 2610 0 
40 31 1 5 
45 36 3 4 
50 43.13 4 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
Reduced Premium under Special Conditions.~, 


Age next 
Birthday. 2s. d. 
25 1661 8 
30 18 10 10 
35 4 
40 2417 6 
| 45 | 2319 2 
50 | 34:19 2 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 


TUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


COUNT TOLSTOY'S unpublished Novel, 
THE KREUTZER SONATA. 


The Universal Review for March 15th will contain a 
ses > ose of the above-mentioned work, accompanied 
extract, translated from the Author’s revised 
S., and with his express sanction. This isthe only 
authoritative account of ‘The Kreutzer Sonata ” 
which has as yet been published. With it will be 
given a reproduction in colours of the celebrated pic- 
ture by the Russian artist Repin, ‘‘ Count Tolstoy at 
Home,” and also two portraits of the novelist taken 
in 1876 and 1886 respectively. This number will also 
contain Mr. Alfred East’s acconnt of his Japanese trip, 
illustrated by many original full-page and other 
drawings, 





THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
MARCH 15th, 1890.] [Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

1, THe Kreutzer Sonata: 
UNPUBLISHED NOVEL. 
Dillon, 

2. Str Cartes DILKE ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
GReaTER Britain. Frank Gill. 

3. A Trip TO Japay. (Illustrated.) Alfred East 
and Harry Quilter. 

4, Tue GosPeL or WeatTH. J. O’Connor Power. 

5. Kir Martowe’s DratH: aN UNACTED Par. 
W. L. Courtney. 

6. Mustnes In AN EnGtiisH CATHEDRAL. (Illus- 
trated.) The Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., 
Dean of Gloucester. 

7. PozTRY aND Scrence. George Barlow, Author 
of “* The Pageant of Life.” 

8. A REMINISCENCE OF Rossetti. W. M. Hardinge. 

9, Veruaing, Ed, Dujardin (Directeur de la Revue 
Indépendante). 


Count Totstor’s 
(Ilustrated.) E. J. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





| ety FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crose, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. 
perannnum. Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 

General Manager. 12 Waterloo Place, 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1.A., London, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
H**? -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
re Cn ae or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Annual Income ..........cccsscsesseeeceesserree £318,609 
Accumulated Fund3............ssseecceeeee . 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGH STREET, E.C. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 0 Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 


DEPOSITS, “7 able on demand. 

TWO PER NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
cnlars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 
A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered yom Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 


grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 
Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 58., and 10s., of 
emists, &c., everywhere, 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 





|: meee & Co.’s A 1 SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| oeiines MEATS. Also, 





| | cmaamiatan of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





ee SOUP,and JELLY, andother 


eet aL ESEee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Easy 
DicEestT1on.—These admirable Pills cannot be 
too highly appreciated for the wholesome power they 
exert over all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
and kidneys. They instantaneously relieve and 
steadily work out a thorough cure, and in its course 
dispel headache, biliousness, flatulence, and depression 
of spirits. Itis wonderful to watch the daily improve- 
ment of the complexion, as Holloway’s Pills purif 
the blood and restore plumpness to the face whic 
has lost both flesh and colour. These Pills combine 
every excellence desirable in a domestic remedy. 
The most certain and beneficial results flow from the 
occasional use of this regulating medicine; even 
persons in health, or when following sedentary 
occupations, will find it an invaluable aperient. 





USE 


r ee YS 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—*‘ I havenever tasted 


Cocoa that I like so well.’’ 


10, THE WaGEs oF Sin. (Illustrated.) Lucas Malet. 
1l, THE WorLD 1n Marcy. The Editor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Count Totstor aT Home. Reproduction in Colours 
from the Original Painting by Repin. 

Portraits OF Count ToustToy, 1876 and 1886. From 
Photographs. 

Scenes in Japan. Seven Full-Page Heliogravures 
from Paintings. Alfred East. 

In1TIAL AND TarLprece, (Fac-similes of Original 
Drawings.) Alfred East. 

In GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, 
Drawings.) C. A. Channer. 

THe WaGes or Sin (Five Desizns for). , 
Sacheverel-Coke (Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours). 

CONVENTIONAL JAPAN, Frélillo. 

Arne. J. P. Donne. 

And Initials and Tailpieces by F. Bertie, C. A. 
Channer, Louis Bradford, F. Charlot, T. D. Mac- 
kenzie, and Harry Quilter. 

Swan SONNENSCHEIN and Co. 


HE “LESSING” THEATRE, 

BERLIN.—For Elevation, Section, and Plan 

ot above; also other interesting Illustrations, with 

Articles on ‘'Gothic Architecture,” the Main- 

tenance of Roads, &:., see the BUILDER of March 

15th (4d.; by post, 4}d.; annual subscription, 193.)— 
Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


LIGHT: 


A JOURNAL of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 

Research. The Medium of communication 

ially of the 

Higher Spiritualism. Edited by .A. (Oxon.)’’ 

Price 2d. weekly. Specimen copy, 2}d., post-free.— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


(Ten Original 








between Students of the Occult, a e 





HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 

inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections mes actively healing. In 
boxes 73d.; tins 1s. 14d.; labelled, ‘‘ JAMES EPPS 
and 0O., H pathic Chemists.” 


OTICE.—The PRUSSIAN 
MINERAL WATERS COMPTOIR calls 
attention to the NIEDER SELTZER as the best 
natural Table Water, bottled under the superin- 
tendence of the Government. No artificial gas or 
salts are added, it being ae er | ——— with 
carbonic gas, it is pleasant and refreshing. Each 
cruchon aud capsule bears the name of the Nieder 
Seltzer.—Dep6t for the Prussian Government Springs, 
Nieder Seltzer, Ems, Fachingen, Kissingen, &c., E. 
GALLAIS and Co,, 90 Piccadilly, London. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
essionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
—s on ee to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Ro: ish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London 0: . 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHaAm’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. By the|REMINGTON AND 00.’ 
Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, cloth . 
boards, 5s. NEW BOOKS. 


‘* He writes with great earnestness and with great learning. Mr. Hammond deserves credit for 
the fairness of his arguments, and the temperance with which he urges them.” —ScoTsMan. 


THIRD EDITION. 
The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By the Right 


Rev. H. M. Thompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

“4 remarkable volume. Briefly, they are lectures based on ‘ development, the law of the 

spiritual kingdom,’ and the uniformity that governs both natural and spiritual processes.” — 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


A MANUAL for LENT: a few Thoughts for Every 


Day, and for the Sundays and Eastertide. By the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
M.A., Author of “ A Manual for Holy Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





NOTICE. 


This day is published, the Fifth Volume of Blackie’s 
Modern Cyclopedia, Edited by Charles Annan- 
dale, LL.D., and Illustrated with Four Maps and 
numerous Engravings, price 6s. in cloth, or 
8s. 6d. in half-morocco. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEAR S’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
. none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 











DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c, 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s,, and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. ; 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P: Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The — Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each 
SoLr ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 


bottle. 
t, Russell St.,W.O. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 








SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH 
A Dutch Story. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s, 


SOME PRESS NOTICES, 

The Academy say3 :—‘* A book by a man i 
genius. A true artist. A book of, singular ‘ooenuine 
and power.” The Athenzum says :—‘* Unquestionably 
a good piece of work, with clear delineation, acouratys 
pictures of life, and abundance of local colour.” The 
Standard says :—*‘ In scarcely any of the sensational 
novels of the day will the reader find more nature or 
more human nature,” 


THE BLACK BOX MURDER, 


A Story, By THE Man wuo Discoverz 
MURDERER. Crown 8vo, 6s. __ 
‘May be recommended to those who like detective 
stories as a good specimen of the class.”—Atheneum, 
Liverpool Co urier says :—** Most ingeniously wrought : 
equal in interest and novelty to the most popular 
sensational stories.’’ 
The right of translation of this stor 
bought a few weeks after publication for 
well-known library of fiction in Germany. 


has been 
ngelhorn’s 


REMINGTON and CO., 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Just published, TENTH EDITION, 2 vols, royal 
8vo, cloth, £2 2s, 


SMITHS COMPENDIUM OF 
MERCANTILE LAW. 


By JOHN MACDONELL, Esq., 
One of the Masters of the Supreme Conrt. 
Assisted by Geo. Humpurers, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS and SONS, Limited, 
119 and 120 Chancery Lane, London; and 
SWEET and MAXWELL, Limited, 
8 Chancery Lane, London, 


Just published. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 


ENGELBERG, and other Verses, 


By BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE 
(Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache). 


PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 


A Magazine of Home Training and Culture. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M, MASON. 
(‘MARCH 15th. Price 6d, 
Containing Articles by Dr. James Ward, Arthur 
Burrell, Miss D. Beale, Principal of the Ladies’ Coll., 
Cheltenham, Dr. J. E. Taylor, Mrs, Bedford Fenwick, 
George Cadell, &c.; anda Story by L, T. Meade, 
London : W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 








Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE REPORT OF 
THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 
For the Use and oem of the General 


124 pp., demy 8vo, 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d. 


._ London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
18 Warwick Square, Paternoster Row,'E.0. 





Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 44d. 
THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1890. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
Manchester: J. E. CORNISH. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, price 2s. 


INFLUENZA and COMMON COLDS: 
the Causes, Character, and Treatment of Each. 
By W. T. Fernie, M.D. 


PERCIVAL and 0O., King Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, pp. vii. and 102, price One Shilling. 
HE BRITISH VIVISHOTOR’S 
DIRECTORY: a Black Book for the United 
Kingdom (with Samples of Recent Vivisections). By 
BENJAMIN BryaN., With a Preface by FRANCES 
PowEr COBBE, 

London : SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 
FROM VIVISECTION, 20 Victoria Street, 8S.W: Swan 
SoNNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square, E.O, ; 
and all Booksellers’. 

Also, 8vo, pp. 271, price 2s, 6d. 
HE MODERN RACK: Papers on 
VIVISECTION, 
By Frances PowER OoBseE, 

Sway SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and Co., Paternoster 

Square, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 
MADAME ANNE DU NOYER : her 


dence in the Reign of Louis XIV. Edited by Frorence Layarp. 
sg 3 yO orewa 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 30s. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 


CHARLES Epwakpes, Author of “ Letters from Crete.” In demy 8vo, 14s, 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 


By MARY E. MANN, Author of “ A Lost Estate,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 














By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ UNDER a CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. By E. 


Werner, Author of “ No Surrender,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8yo0. 


By the AUTHOR of “ An UGLY DUCKLING.” 


By WOMAN'S FAVOUR. By Henry 


ROLL, Author of ‘* The Academician,” &c. Iu 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ The PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, 
Author of ‘‘ Young Mistley,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A novel of considerable merit, It is excellently written, and contains many 
passages of genuine interest.” —Academy. 


Now ready. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance 


CoTreRELL, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


MUDIE’S : 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupir’s Liprary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liirep, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 





Branch Offices : 
241 Brompton Road; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
H. SOT HERBRAN and e @., 
r) BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODLOALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND C0/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


POETRY of the ANTI-JACOBIN, com- 


prising the Celebrated Political and Satirical Poems, Parodies, and Jeux- 
d’Esprit of Canning, Wellesley, J. H. Frere, Ellis, Gifford, Carlisle, Pitt, 
and others. With Explanatory Notes, &c. By CHarLes Epmonps. Entirely 
New Edition, with additional matter, and 6 Plates by James Gillray. Ordi- 
nary Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73. 6d. 

An Edition de Luxe of 250 copies, for England and America, numbered and 
signed, printed on hand-made paper, crown 4to, cloth extra, One Guinea net. 
Full Prospectus on application. 

The Quarterly Review said of the original edition: —“ These sparkling gems of 
wit have stood the test of more than half a century, and still their brilliancy is 
undimmed ; nor, indeed, is their lustre likely to be tarnished by age. Mr. Ed- 
monds, the editor, has acquitted himself ably of his task.’ 





FIFTH EDITION, now ready. 


The LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 


FRASER. By Joun W. Diaair, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool, 
Hon. Canon of Liverpool, also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s Sermons. 1 vol. demy 
8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 12s, 6d, 
“Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume whic’ 
casts a flood of light on every phase of Dr. Fraser’s career in Lancashire...... This 
fascinating biography.’’—Standard. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, the PROTECTOR. 


An Appreciation based on Contemporary Evidence. By RearnaLp F. D. 
Pata@ravE, 0.B., Author of “The Chairman’s Handbook,” &. Small demy 
S8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW and VALUABLE HISTORY of AMERICA, just completed. 


AMERICA: from the Pre-Historic Age to 


the Middle of the Present Century. Narrative and Critical History of 
America. Edited by Justry Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University; 
Corresponding Secretary, Massachusetts Historical Society. 8 vols. profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Views, Portraits, &c., 600 pp. each ; price of the com- 
plete Work, cloth extra, gilt, £12 net. 

The Athenzum says of Vol. VI. :—“It is as good as any of the preceding ones, 
and that is no small praise. The nearer this work reaches its end, the greater is 
our admiration for it as a whole. It is an honour to its editor and his con- 
tributors, and is in all respects worthy of its subject.” 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 


1889. Containi a lete List of all the Books published in Great 
Britain and Ireland in the Year 1889, with their Sizes, Prices, and Pub- 
lishers’ Names; also of the Principal Books published in the United States 
of America, with the addition of an Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo, 5s. 

[Next week, 


FORCE as an ENTITY with Stream, 


Pool, and Wave Forms : being an Engineer’s or a Practical Way of Explaining 
the Facts ascertained by Science, and their Relation to each other. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. Szpe@wick, R.E., Deputy Consulting-Engineer to the 
Government of India for Railways; Author of “ Light, the Dominant Force 
of the Universe,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 7s. 6d, 


WILD - FOWL SHOOTING. Containing 


Scientific and Practical Descriptions of Wild Fowl: their Resorts, Habits, 
Flights, and the most successful Method of Hunting them. By Witilam 
Bruce LEFFINGWELL, Numerous Illustrations, 1 vol, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


SOLDIERS THREE. By Rudyard Kipling, 


Author of “ Plain Tales from the Hills,” ‘‘ The Gadsbys,”’ &. Svo, sewed, ls. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
The NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. By 


Witu1am Brack, Author of ‘‘ A Princess of Thule,” ‘‘ In Far Lochaber,” “A 
Daughter of Heth,”’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 

“The book throughout is, extremely readable, and there are passages in it of 
deep feeling and rare imaginative insight, The closing episodes in the story are 
powerfully told, and the book grows in dramatic intensity as it nears its final 
page.” —Speaker, 


KIT and KITTY: a Story of West Middle- 
sex. By R. D. Bracxmore, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” “ Clara Vaughan,” 
“ Springhaven,” “ Cripps the Carrier,” &c. Third Edition, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3ls. 6a, 
“«¢ Kit and Kitty’ is a manly book, with a sort of fine, open delicacy of senti- 
ment, thoroughly wholesome and pleasing...... Few recent novels have maintained 
so high a standard of excellence throughout.’—Athenewm. - 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


SIX-SHILLING SERIES, : 


The PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN, and other 
Stories. By W1LL1aM Bracx, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “* A Daughter 
of Heth,” &, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“* The Penance of John Logan’ is so well contrived, so brightly told, and so 
lifelike, that its simple pathos is irresistible.” —Athenzum. 


AGNES SURRIAGE. By Edwin Lassetter 


Bynve_r, Author of ‘‘ Damen’s Ghost,” ‘‘ Penelope’s Suitors,” &. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 


The MAKING of a GREAT MAGAZINE: 
being an Inquiry into the Past and the Future of Harper’s Magazine. With 
special Illustrations and a Partial Analysis of the Contents in Recent Years. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 3d. 

















Now ready, price One Suilling. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for MARCH. 
CONTENTS. 


JOHN RUSKIN: an Essay. Illustrated. Anne THackERay RITCHIE. 

The ARMY of the UNITED STATES. Illustrated. General WESLEY 
Merritt, U.S.A. 

The SHADOW of a DREAM: a Story. Part I. Witt1am Dean Howetts. 

VENETIAN BOATS, ExvizaserH Rosins PENNELL. 19 Illustrations, Drawn 
by Joseph Pennell. &e, &e. 


Londen: _ 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Limited, 
ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the 
DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., & ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, price 103. 6d. 


c Oo & @. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON, the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, 
M.P., Sir WALTER G. SIMPSON, Bart., Lord WELLWOOD, 
H. S.C. EVERARD, ANDREW LANG, and other Writers. 
With Illustr.tions by THOMAS HODGE and HARRY FURNISS. 

[On March 24th. 


3 vols. 8vo, 42s, each. Vol. I. now ready. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuonre, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S., Treas. 0.8., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
South Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 


“It is probable that this volume will have even a larger sale than that of the 
corresponding ‘ Dictionary of Pure Chemistry,’ and, as with that important work, 
80 with this, the public may well be congratulated on possessing such a valuable 
book of reference so creditable to all concerned in its production...... An examina- 
tion of the important articles written by specially qualified contributors indicates 
that each subject is brought up to the level of the present state of our knowledge. 
oonene Is a welcome addition to our scientific books of reference, and forms an 
admirable companion to ‘ Watts's Dictionary of Theoretical Chemistry.’ ”’ 

—Sir H. E, Roscog, in Nature, 


The ELEMENTS of LABORATORY WORK. 


A Course of Natural Science for Schools. By A. G. Haru, M.A., F.C.S., late 
Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge ; Science Master at Tonbridge School. 
With bg Diagrams and numerous Exercises and Questions. Crown 8vo, 
price 4s, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING for ELEC- 


TRIC-LIGHT ARTISANS and STUDENTS. By W. St1nao, Principal of the 
Telegraphists’ School of Science, Director of the Electrical Engineering 
Section, People’s Palace, London, &c.; and A. BRooKER, Instructor on 
Electrical Engineering at the og ol School of Science, and at the 
People’s Palace, London, With 307 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. Boswortu Smits, M.A., A-sistant-Master of Harrow School. With 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, 


HOW to HELP CASES of DISTRESS: a 


Handy Reference-Book for Almoners and others. By C. 8, Locu, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, London. Fourth Edition, 
January, 1890. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H. RipER Hagearp., With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The CAPTAIN of the ‘POLESTAR’; and 


_— Tales. By A. Conan Dorte, Author of ‘* Micah Clarke.” 1 vol. crown 
vO, 6s, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





NEW HANDBOOKS NOW READY. 





With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 5s. 


HANDBOOK.—THE RIVIERA.—Provence, 


Dauphiné, The Alpes Maritimes, Avignon, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseilles, Toulon, Cannes, Grasse, Nice, Monaco, Mentone, 
Bordighera, San Remo, Alassio, Savona, &c. ; Grenoble, Grande 
Chartreuse. 


With Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK.—ALGERIA and TUNIS.— 
Algiers, Oran, Tlemcen, Bougie, Constantine, Tebessa, Biskra, 
Tunis, Carthage, The Atlas Range, &c. New and Revised 
Edition. 


With 50 Maps, in Two Parts, post 8vo, 21s. 


HANDBOOK. — MEDITERRANEAN. —The 
Coasts of Africa, Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, Asia Minor, 
forming a Guide to Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, the 
Balearic Islands, Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, &c. New and Revised 
Edition. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





rie iis 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW Books. 


On March 21st will be published, 


Complete in 1 vol. large demy 8vo, with 8 Full-Page Illustrati ‘ 
cover, price ONE SHILLING, "ound in paper 


A PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
VANITY FAIR. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


Just published, 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, price 2s, 6d., of 


ROBERT ELSMERE, 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Ready March 26th, 
A POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PARIAH. By F. Anstey, 


Author of “* Vice-Versa,” ‘ A Fallen Idol,’’ &. 


Now ready, small crown 8vo, 5s., with a Portrait of Mrs. Browntye, engraved 
from a Portrait by FrzLp TaLFourD, in the National Portrait Gallery, 


VOL, V. OF THE NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKSOF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 





CHARLES FRANKLYN, of the Camel 


Corps. By Hasmsis. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ A curious and entirely readable medley of romance and matters of fact. The 
hero is a capital fellow, thoroughly deserving of his miraculous adventures.”— 
Saturday Review. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: an 


Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in Fjords and Mountains. By 
A. Rus CaRsTENSEN. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. Demy 
8vo. [This day, 


HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in SARDINIA, 


JUDAA, SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR. By Grorces Perror and CHaries 








Cuirizz, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, with 395 Illustrations, (This day. 
ANNALS of BIRD LIFE. By Cuartzs Dixon. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, [This day. 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. By W.S. 


Litty, Demy 8vo, [Second Edition nearly ready. 
** Of the many books called into being by the centenary of the French Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Lilly has written one of the most striking. His book is the study of 
the spirit of the Revolution—a difficult task, for which he has been well 
igen y by his ee, studies in European histury......A striking, thought- 
ul, and interesting book.’”’—Spectator. 





TEN YEARS’ TRAVEL and SPORT in 


FOREIGN LANDS, By H. W. Srron-Karr, A New Edition, with Additions, 
and Portrait of the Author. Orown 8vo. [Second Edition nearly ready. 
“‘This is an admirable record of travel, exploration, and adventure......It is 

seldom we have the pleasure of reviewing a book of travel written in so manly a 
style, or that shows such evidence of truth and accuracy in every page. The 
writer takes his readers to all parts of the world—to Norway, Canada, Al 
India, and Persia, amongst other countries. The amount of sport he enjoy 
and the risks he underwent in seeking his fishing and hunting grounds are such 
as fall to the lot of few explorers.’”’—Athenaum. 





A NEW NOVEL BY EDITH ROCHFORT. 


The LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. * Epit# 
N 


Rocurort. 2 vols. crown 8vo, ow ready. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or N t, or at the Office, 











1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HAWLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


WITHOUT LOVE OR LICENCE. 


By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Breezie Langton,” &e. 


BRET HARTE’S NE W SFO BY. 
Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 33. 6d., with 60 Illustrations by Stanter L. Woop. 


A WATIF OF THE PLAINS. 


By BRET HARTE, Author of “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
MR. WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


With a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


T HE HOLY ROS EE, &c. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
A A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 


Author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” &c. The SECOND VOLUME. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 
“The book as a whole may be heartily recommended to readers of history as a most interesting account of one of the most interesting reigns in the annals of 


—————— 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, 


M.P. New and Popular Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL 
In the press, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


SYRLIN. By Ova, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &e. 

















—_— 

















CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. —3 vols. crown n 8v0, at all Libraries. 


An OCEAN TRAGEDY. By W. Clark Russell, Author of ‘“ The Romance 


of Jenny Harlowe,” &c. 
“‘ Now that Wilkie Colline has gone, Mr. Clark Russell is probably our greatest living master of the art of narration ; and, like Collins, he is not only a magnifi- 


cent teller of a story, but he always has a new story to tell.”’—Spectator. 


The ROMANCE of JENNY HARLOWE. By W. Clark Russell. With a 


Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“ His invention is as illimitable and a: varying as the ocean itself.”,—Athenzum. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL. 


The LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic, Author of “‘ Seth’s Brother’ Ss 


Wife.’ With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Shortly. 


BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. With a Preface by Walter Tenant, 


and 36 Illustrations by A. Forestier. Second Edition, 3 vols., at every Library. 
‘* The ineidents of ‘ Blind Love’ are as startling, its situations as dramatic, as aes of ‘The Woman in White.’’’—Morning Post. 


FOR the LOVE of a LASS: a Tale of Tynedale. By Austin Clare, Author 


of “A Child of the Menhir,”’ &c. 2 vols. square 8vo, 12s.; and at all Libraries. 
“ The story, so rich in tragic interest, is told with a sustained vigour which leaves nothing to be desired......and the book, as a whole, is one which may be com- 


mended with no timid reserves. Academy. 


ANOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. Translated by Albert D. Vandam. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s.; and at all Libraries, 
___“Astory of high artistic finish and fresh dramatic power...... The author has achieved a great success."—Scotsman. 


A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “Dr. 


Rameau,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s.; and at all Libraries. 
“ The cleverness of it is quite astonishing...... The intrigue of feeling is so cleverly involved, that once the story is begun a reader will find it hard to lay it down 


unfinished.”—Scotsman. 


The DEAD MAN’S SECRET ; or, the Valley of Gold. By J. E. Muddock, 


Author of “‘ A Wingless Angel,” &. With a Frontispiece & F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; and at all Libraries. 
“ This narrative can fearlessly challenge comparison with any of the stirring tales of adventure that abound i in our day.”"—Morning Post. 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Mark Twain. With 


220 Illustrations by Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“‘ Undoubtedly one of the funniest books, if not absolutely the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and it will be laughed at heartily by thousands of 


readers in both hemispheres.” — Scotsman. 












































POCKET VOLUMBS, handsomely half-bound, 2s, each. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE (Major’s Edition).| ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacos 


With 37 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Larwoop. 


The EPICUREAN; and ALCIPHRON. By|GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By 


Tuomas Moor, BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Cuartzs Lams. 


NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
The SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. By T. W. Speight, Author of “The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c. Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 
“The interest is sustained throughout, the situations are artful and effective, and the whole story is most absorbing.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


ier SPRAY: Sketches. By John Hollingshead. Crown 8vo, 


picture cover, ls, 











NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 


A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Post 8vo,| The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irving’ 8 
picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. and Lyceum Play.) By CHARLES GiBBon. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

A GAME of BLUFF. By Henry Murray, joint- 

Author with Christie —_— of ‘A Dangerous Catspaw.” Post 8vo, picture 


PAUL FERROLL. By Mrs. Archer Clive, Author of Sea Tet 
a clo’ 


“Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 











| 
! 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
For MARCH contains 
“IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES.” 


III. 
By LORD LAMINGTON. 





«IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES.”—III. 


By LORD LAMINGTON. 
See BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE—MARCH. 


‘*EXCHANGE WITH INDIA.” 


By J. 8. WOOD. 
See BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZ!NE—MARCH. 


‘‘IMPROVIDENT THRIFT.” 
See BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE—MARCH. 


This day is published. 


CONVERSATIONS in a STUDIO. 


By W. W. Story, Author of ‘‘ Roba di Roma,” “ Fiammetta,” &c. 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 12s. 6d. 











NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
This day is published. 


The DUKE’S DAUGHTER, and The 


FUGITIVES, By Mrs, O.1PHANT. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 61. 





This day is published. 


SPAIN of TO-DAY. A Descriptive, 


Industrial, and Financial Survey of the Peninsula. With a Full Account of 
the Rio Tinto Mines. By W. R. Lawson. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 








This day is published, SECOND EDITION. 


INSPIRATION, and other Sermons. 


By ALFRED Witt1amMs Momernir, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s 
College, London. Crown 8vo, 53. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 
UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By 


GiLBERT Macgvorp. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


*TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW: the 


Reminiscences of the Baron DE MatorTIE. Demy 8vo,10s.6d. [This day. 


An ARTISTS TOUR in NORTH and 


CENTRAL AMERICA, and in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. Krooupa. 
Royal 8vo, with 32 Whole-Page Illustrations by the Author, 21s. 
** Unconventional and romattic...... Rarely is his narrative otherwise than fresh, 
racy, and entertaining.”— Scotsman. 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 


EMINENT PERSONS. By T. F. TaH1sEtton-DyeER. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 253. 
** An acceptable, instructive, and extremely entertaining book.’’—Truth. 


ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, and USAGES 


of IRELAND. By Lady Wi.pe, Author of “ Ancient Legends of Ireland.’”’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A very interesting and attractive book.’’—Daily News. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
MR. TIGHE HOPKINS’S NEW STORY. 


THE NUGENTS OF CARICONNA: 
A Story More or Less Irish. 


3 vols, [Neat week. 


The GOLD of OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. 


LysaGut. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Lysaght’s new novel is admirable...... No one will begin it without going 
through with it.”,—Scotsman. 


SFORZA: aStory of Milan. By W. W. Astor. 
6s 


“ Historical romances are usually so dull that we are grateful to Mr. Astor for 
giving us one that is both poetic and interesting.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


RUNNING DOUBLE: a Story of the Stable 


and the Stage. By Frank Hupson, 2 vols, 


** Amusing and entertaining...... The plot is well conceived and skilfully de- 
veloped.”’—Scotsman, 


COSETTE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“ The construction of the story is perfect...... Every touch seems exactly adequate 
to its full purpose, and to be a note of mastery.’’—Graphic, 


*MIDST SURREY HILLS: a Rural Story. 


By A. ©. Brcxtey. 3 vols. 
‘* There are few more wholesome novels than this rural story.”,—Morning Post, 
Mr. GREENWOOD'S NEW STORY of ADVENTURE. 


PRINCE DICK of DAHOMEY; or, Adven- 


9 
tures in the Great Dark Land. By James GreENWwoOD, Author of “ Reuben 
Davidger,” &c, 33, 6d, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





eee 


CARISBROOKE LIBRARY. 





“Of the ‘Carisbrooke Library’ we have nothing to say but 
praise...... We must further do Messrs. Routledge and Mr. Morley 
the justice to say that the form which they have chosen for their 
venture is very nearly all that can be desired. Good margins, 
uncut edges, excellent type, fair paper, decent bindings, and four 
hundred and fifty octavo pages for half-a-crown, are things that 
we never could refuse in our life, or receive with ingratitude,” 

—Saturday Review, 


NEW VOLUME. 


In large crown 8vo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
or roxburghe binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
TASSO’S 


JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 
= by Epwarp Farrrax. Edited by Henry Morey, 





Volumes already issued. 


PARODIES and other PIECES of BUR. 


LESQUE. Edited by Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


ENGLISH PROSE WRITINGS of JOHN 
MILTON. Edited by Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


EARLY PROSE ROMANCES. Edited by 
Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


The EARLIER LIFE and WORKS of 


DANIEL DE FOE. Edited by Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


TALES of the SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 
Being the “ Confessio Amantis” of Joun Gower. Edited by 
Henry Mor ey, LL.D. 


The TALE of a TUB, and other Works, 
By JonatHan Swirr. Edited by Henry Mor.ey, LL.D. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 





In handsome crown octavo, cloth, price 2s, 6d., post-free, 


Boyhood, Adolescence, and Youth. 
By LEON TOLSTOI, 
Author of “ Anna Karenina,” ‘What I Believe,’’ ‘‘ War and Peace,” &c. 
Translated by CONSTANTINE POPOFF. 


“Extremely interesting. Tolstoi’s power of description is admirably shown in 
the pictures of Russian scenery. Some of the inc.dental characters bear the 
impress of real portraiture.”—Times Weekly. 

“‘Singularly eloquent and deeply interesting. The translation is exceedingly 
well done, the English being clear, vigorous, and forcible,” —Newcast!e Chronicle. 

“* An English reader could not read the story in a better rendering.”’—Scotsman, 

“Supplying an unquestionably graphic picture of the Russia of the time.” —Globe 

“Mr. Stock’s publication derives its chief merit from its translation bya native 
of Russia. Mr. Popoff’s English is remarkably good; so good, indeed, that it is 
only here and there, by dint of hard searching, that we can find anything betraying 
the handling of a foreigner.” — Bookseller, 

** Delightful and characteristic specimens of Tolstoi’s writing.’”’— Manchester 
Guardian, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d., post-free. 


The Poets and Peoples of Foreign Lands. 


By J. W. CROMBIE. 


“ A genuine and substantial contribution to the belles lettres. It really is cal- 
culated to add to the general knowledge and appreciation of literary work...... 
Mr. Crombie supplies not only criticism but biographical data and translations 
of the poems quoted, and, while his verse is neat and accurate, his prose is flow- 
ing and pleasant. His book is altogether very readable and informing, and is 
calculated to instruct as well as delight.’’—Globe. 

** A very pleasant little book, in which unhackneyed and interesting subjects 
are discussed by a sound scholar and intelligent critic, without a touch of pre- 
tence or affectation. Mr. Crombie is never dull: he can tell a story simply and 
effectively, and the quotations which light up his pages (each given in the original 
as well as in English) are very happily chosen.”—Scots Observer, 

‘* He takes his readers to what will be fresh woods and pastures new to most of 
them. There is a strange beanty in many of the songs and ba'lads....., He 
succeeds in making his matter thoroughly interesting.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The cultivated reader of Mr. Crombie’s pages, especially if he be a lover of 
the byways of literature, will have nothing but gratitude for a writer who has a 
great deal to say that is altogether new, and who says it ina very pleasant and 
winning way.”—Manchester Examiner. 

‘*In a high degree fresh and interesting...... His criticisms are indicative of 
clear insight and a broad sympathy. But in nothing, perhaps, are his literary 
taste and linguistic skill better exbibited than in the various translations he has 
given.’’—Aberdeen Free Press, 

“Mr. J. W. Crombie has done well to bring together and publish his essays on 
‘The Poets and Peoples of Foreign Lands.’ Tuey form a series of studies of 
foreign literature varied as the speech and genius of the poets with which they 
treat...... The writer is a sympathetic guide in the lowly and homely, yet strangely 
beautiful, paths of folk-poetry through which he leads us,”—Scotsman, 


London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Articles on the Old Testament. 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY SCRIPTURE, 


The First of the Series, 
By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
Will begin in GOOD WORDS jor APRIL. 


And be followed in later months by— 


The Creation Story. | The Psalms. 
The Mosaic Legislation. Method of the Old Testament. 





&e. 








SIXPENCE MONTHLY. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 


One of H.M. Chaplains. 





Among the Contents of the January to April Parts are:— 


By B. L. FARJEON. By Professor RUCKER, F.R.S. 
Basil and Annette, A New Story. Underground Mountains. 


Illustrated by Linley Sambourne. (Three Papers.) 


(To be continued throughout the year.) 
By the BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 
By Mr. GLADSTONE. St. Paul on Socialism. 


The Impregnable Rock of Holy (Two Papers.) 
Scripture. 
(To be followed by other Papers.) By HENRY JOHNSTON, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Glenbuckie.” 


By the MARQUIS of LORNE. A Packet from the Channel Islands, 


Illustrated by H.R.H. Princess LOUISE. Illustrated by A. S. Boyd. 
Oyster Culture. (To be continued.) 


By Professor FLINT, LL.D. By R.H. HUTTON. 
Socialism, Browning as a Religious Teacher. 


1, What is Socialism ? By the EDITOR. 


2. Its History. 
(To be continued.) Venice Revisited. 
Illustrated by W. H. J. Boot and others. 


By J. M. BARRIE. (Two Papers.) 
i ; tory. . 
A Tues eu Now St] py Protnor MARCUS DODS 
Sin and its Punishment. 


By JOHN NICOL. 
Professor Elmslie, 


By HELEN SHIPTON. 
The Last of the Fenwickes. 


A New Serial Story. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, 
(To be continued throughout the year.) 


By J. E. PANTON. 
The Birthplace of Spring. 


By the DEAN of GLOUCESTER. 


With Illustrations by Herbert Railton, 


Homes of the Norman Dukes. 
1. Rouen. 2, Fécamp. 
(To be continued.) 


By Sir R. S. BALL, F.R.S. 
The Sun, 


By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
Fellowship with God. 








MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW STORY. 


BASIL AND ANNETTE 


The New Serial Story, 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of “ Love’s Harvest,” “Life's Brightest Star,” &c., 
Is now appearing Monthly in GOOD WORDS. 


From SPECTATOR. 


“ Deserves a special word of eulogy, because it promises to be one of the most 
finished stories, from the literary point of view, that its author, Mr. Farjeon, has 





ISBIS TER 8S’ 





ever produced.” 





LPs F. 


Archdeacon Farrar’s New Book. 





Ready in April. 
TRUTHS TO LIVE BY. 
A Companion to “‘ Everyday Christian Life.” 
By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 





New and Cheaper Editions of Dean 
Plumptre’s MSCHYLOS and SOPHOCLES. 





Ready in April. 
THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 


With a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of 
Rhymed Choruses, 


New and Cheap Edition, crown 8yo, price 4s, 6d. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 


With a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of 
Rhymed Chornuses, 





New and Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 43. 6d. 
By E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Dean of Wells. 


“T express here my indebtedness first and foremost 
to Dean Plumptre, whose complete versions of 
Aéschylos and Sophocles are the only means by which 
the English reader is enabled to appreciate the deli- 
cate variations of metre in the dramatic scenes, which 
make so important a feature in Greek tragedy.”— 
From the Preface to The Ancient Classical Drama, by 
R. @. Movutton, 





Mary Howitt’s Reminiscences. 


MARY HOWITT: 
An Autobiography. 
Edited by her Daughter, MARGARET HOWITT, 


With Portraits and numerous Illustrations, 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s, 





** One of the most companionable books of our time. 
There is a rameless charm in holding converse with 
one who has lived in our own world, and who can yet 
tell us how her mother met Dr. Johnson and Miss 
Burney.” —Academy. 





The New Life of Steele. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD STEELE. 
By G. A. AITKEN, 
With numerous Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


The careful student, to know all about Steele that 
can be known, must go to Mr. Aitken.”—Spectator, 








With Preface by Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P., LL.D. 


THE STORY OF CHEMISTRY. 
By HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. 
With 50 Illustrations, crown 8vo, half-roan, 3s. 6d. 


“‘The name is a promising ore, and, on perusal, 
the book in no way belies its title.” —Nature. 





Annie 8. Swan’s New Story. 
MAITLAND of LAURIESTON, 


the New Serial Story by Aynre 8S. Swany, 
Author of ‘“‘Aldersyde,” ‘Carlowrie,” &c., 
began in the January number of “The Sunday 
Magazine,” and will be continued throughout 
the year. 








Silas K. Hocking’s New Story. 
REX RAYNOR, ARTIST, a Story 


of Sowing and Reaping, by S1ras K. Hockine, 
Author of ‘“‘ Her Benny,” * Dick’s Fairy,” &., 
begins in the March number of “ The Sunday 
Magazine,’ and will be continued monthly 
throughout the year. 








A Third Edition is now ready of 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


for FEBRUARY, containing Canon DRIvER’s 
important Article on “The Critical Study of 
the Old Testament ;’’ and Contributions by 
Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G., Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., Professor 8S. Gardiner, Frank H, 
Hill, J. M. Barrie, G. A. Aitken, R. B. Haldane, 
Q.C., M.P., Graham Sandberg, William H. 
Spence, C. H. Sargant, and Frederick Green- 
wood. Half-a-Crown Monthly. 





15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SOME OF CASSELL ANB COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 








Ready shortly, price 10s. 6d. 
The LIFE of the REV. J. G. WOOD. By the Rev. oe Woop. 


Ready shortly, price 24s. 


The JOURNAL of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated from the French by 
» Svola.demy-Sre. Complete in 3 vols., price 12s. each. 


MODERN EUROPE, a HISTORY of. By C. A. Fvrrs, M.A., Fellow of University 


College, Oxford, Vol. I., from 1792 to 1514; Vol. IT., from 1814 to 1848; Vol. IIT., from 1848 to 1878, 
Now ready, price 6s. 
The POPE and the NEW ERA. By Wuu.11am T. Sreap, Author of “Truth about 
eae SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


STAR-LAND: being Talks with Young People about the Wonders of 


the Heavens. By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D.,F.8.S., F.R.A.S., Royal se le of Ireland, Author of ‘‘ The Story of the Heavens,” &. Illustrated. 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols., price 9s. each. 


OUR EARTH and ITS STORY. Edited by Dr. Roserr Browy, M.A., F.LS., 


F.R.G.S. With 36 Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. 
Now ready, price 18s. 


ENGLISH SANITARY INSTITUTIONS. Reviewed in their Course of Develop- 


ment, and in come of their Political and Social Relations. By Sir JOHN SIMON, K.O.B., F.R.S., formerly the Medical Officer of her Majesty's Privy on 
ENLARGED and GREATLY IMPROVED, price 23.; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK for 1890. A Guide to Imperial, Municipal, 


Local, Commercial, Ecclesiastical, Educational, and Social London. 
The FIRST YEARLY VOLUME of 


WORK. An Illustrated Magazine of Practice and Theory for all Workmen, Professional 


and Amateur. Ready shortly. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. VOLUME UI. 
CASSELL’S NEW POPULAR EDUCATOR. With New Text, New Illustrations, 
New Coloured Plates, New Maps in Colour, 384 pp., with 6 Coloured Maps and Plates, price 5s. 
NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


CASSELL’S TECHNICAL EDUCATOR. With Coloured Designs and numerous 


I-Instrations. Complete in 4 vols., cloth, price 5s, each. 
Now ready, price 5s. 


BIRDS’ NESTS, EGGS, and EGG-COLLECTING. By R. Kzarron. Illustrated 


with 16 Coloured Plate. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
VOLUME [I.,, price 93., of 
CONQUESTS of the CROSS. A Record of Missionary Work throughout the World. 
Kdited by EDWIN HODDER, Author of ‘‘ The Life of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury.”” With numerous Original Illustrations, 
VOLUME IL., price 5s., of 


CASSELL’S BOOK of the HOUSEHOLD. An Entirely New Practical Work on 


every Department of H t. With numerous Illustrations. 





Ready shortly, a POPULAR EDITION of 


ST. CUTHBERT’S TOWER. By Ftorencze Warpen, Author of * The House on 


the March,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
UNIFORM with “CARROTS,” 


LITTLE MOTHER BUNCH. By Mrs. Moteswortu, Author of “Carrots,” “ Herr 


Baby.” 240 pp, illustrated, fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
Now ready, price 1s, 


TWO WOMEN or ONE? From the Manuscripts of Doctor Lronarp Benary. By 


HENRY HARLAND. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 5s, 


The SPLENDID SPUR. By Q, Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 


SIXTEENTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. By Roserr Louis Stevenson. 
NEW VOLUMES OF CASSELL’S RED LIBRARY. 
JANE EYRE. By Cuartorre Bronté. Boards, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emity Bronté. Boards, 1s.; cloth, 2s, 
NEW VOLUMES OF CASSELL’S RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
UNDER a STRANGE MASK. By Frank Barrzrr. Illustrated, price 2s. 
The COOMBSBERROW MYSTERY. By Jamzs Cotwau. Qs. 


NOTICE.—A handsome revolving Bookcase has been prepared to contain the Volumes of 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. Zhe price of the Case separately is 21s. ; or 
containing 208 Volumes, bound in cloth, £6 5s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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